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infant nutrition 


Commodities Up 121%...Baby Foods Up Only 31% Since 1939! 


EVEN WITH THE RISING COSTS of produce, labor, equipment and 

shipping, baby foods have gone up only a fraction as much gical a 
as other foods in the last 16 years. +120% COMMODITIES IN GENERAL 
Source: 
TODAY'S MOTHER can feed her baby high quality, scientifically U.S. Dept. of Labor 
prepared foods for less of her food dollar than it would cost +80% vi 

to prepare baby’s food at home. For example: often the basic : 
ingredients would be more expensive — the preparation +00% 
extremely time-consuming, with no apparent nutritional 


advantages. 


+ 100% 


THE NUTRITIONAL ADVANTAGES of Gerber Baby Foods are well- 4%4-02. CONTAINER 
established. Special processing, in the absence of air, pre- OF GERBER BABY FOOD 
serves to a high degree the vitamin and mineral values so ; 
often lost in home cooking. The smoothly pureed texture SONS E042 2943 2005 1087 1000 1981 1989 1908 
(difficult to duplicate by home methods) is an aid to digesti- 

i J intai PERCENTAGE CHANGE: Wholesale pri f commodities i 
bility. True to-nature colors and flavors are maintained for ie 
maximum appetite appeal. Baby Foods. 


! 
FREE TEACHING AlBS! Babies are our business ... our only business! 


For Gerber’s 

Teacher's Manual 

and Students’ Leaflet, 

write to 

Gerber Baby Foods, . / » 
Dept. 251-7, 


Fremont, Michigan. 
State number of 


copies of Students’ 
Leaflet desired. . 4 CEREALS * OVER 70 STRAINED AND JUNIOR FOODS. INCLUDING MEATS 


FREMONT. MICHIGAN 
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The age of dreams... 


Fulfillment of a young girl’s dreams needs the help 
of doctor, teacher and parent—for development of 
good habits for healthful living. 

Studies show that many teen-age girls have poorer 
nutrient intakes than have younger or older girls... 
or boys of the same age... yet they are more often 
overweight. Skipping breakfast and depending on 
high-calorie, low-nutrient snacks for energy aggra- 
vates the problem. 

The diets of these girls are poorest in iron and cal- 
cium. Deficiency of these minerals is not easily over- 
come, particularly during adolescence, pregnancy, 
and lactation... the periods of greatest energy and 
nutrient needs in the lives of girls and women. 
Today’s early marriages mean that motherhood fre- 
quently follows closely upon the adolescent period, 
increasing the relative importance of a good diet at 
this time. The diets of teen-age girls will meet recom- 
mended allowances with respect to iron and calcium 
and other nutrients if they regularly consume four 


cups of milk daily, with liberal amounts of meat, 
fruits, vegetables, and cereals. 

Four to six cups of milk each day... to drink... 
used in food preparation . . . as cheese or ice cream 
... will provide the calcium needs of teen-age girls . . . 
and generous quantities of high quality protein and 
other essential nutrients. 

In planning meals for teen-age girls, milk and milk 
products are foundation foods for good eating and 
good health. 

The nutritional statements made in this advertisement 
have been reviewed by the Council on Foods and Nu- 


trition of the American Medical Association and found 
consistent with current authoritative medical opinion. 


Since 1915... promoting better health through nutrition, 
research and education 


NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL 
A non-profit organization 


111 N. Canal Street ¢ Chicago 6, Illinois 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT IS ONE OF A SERIES. REPRINTS ARE AVAILABLE UPON REQUEST. 
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MACARONI AND CHEESE 


...c’est magnifique! 


| ... it takes the words of a 
French chef to describe Macaroni and 
Cheese as superlative as this! Lavishly 
golden with cheese, zippy-flavored, 
crunchy-topped, it turns a thrifty every- 
day dish into a meal to remember. 


How do you make it? Easily—with 
Instant Pet Nonfat Dry Milk and this 
recipe. It's the cheese sauce that makes 
the dish, and it’s Instant Pet that makes 
the cheese sauce... mixed, cooked, 
blended, all in one pan. It's Instant Pet 
that gives the cheese sauce that special 
character ... hearty, robust, mellow- 
smooth. 

And Instant Pet, wholesome nonfat milk 
in dry form, makes Macaroni and Cheese 
extra rich in protein! Magnifique? Yes, 
indeed! Try it, and you'll agree! 


MACARONI and CHEESE 


Y% cup Instant PET (in dry form) 

2 Tablespoons flour 

¥Y, teaspoon salt 

¥Y% teaspoon dry mustard 

Ye teaspoon pepper 

1 teaspoon grated onion 

1 cup water 

1% cups grated, process 
American cheese 

3 cups cooked, drained elbow 
macaroni 

Ve cup dry bread crumbs 

1 Tablespoon melted butter or 
margarine 


Mix in a 1 Y2-quart saucepan the Instant 
Pet, flour, salt, dry mustard, pepper and 
onion. Stir in water slowly, and beat 
until smooth. Cook and stir mixture over 
medium heat until thick. Add cheese. 
Continue to stir over medium heat until 
cheese is melted. Take from heat. Stir 
in macaroni. Put into a greased, quart 
baking dish. Sprinkle top with a mixture 
of bread crumbs and melted butter. 
Bake near center of 350 oven (moderate) 
about 20 minutes or until brown. Makes 
4 servings. 
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THE ALL-PURPOSE ROOM IS NO BETTER 
THAN ITS PLAN AND EQUIPMENT 


KITCHENS 


Utmost Flexibility is achieved 
in this 51'-0" x 29’-0” All-Pur- 
pose Room. Fixed equipment 
stisent “tances around wall serves a variety of 

homemaking areas, ample space 
in center for other activities. 
Sheldon cases serve as parti- 
tions to form living area, and 
afford semi-privacy for groom- 
ing-fitting area. 


The idea behind the All-Purpose Homemaking Room is, as 
you know, efficient flexibility. Facilities are always available 
for a wide variety of Homemaking activities for all pupils. 
Scheduling and integrating projects is much simpler. The 
confusion and waste motion of class-teacher rotation are 
eliminated. 


A room that can do so much for your teaching effective- 
ness, your school, and your community is worthy of only the 
best in planning and equipment. Sheldon offers unlimited 
ideas, complete room layout service, and literally hundreds of 
furniture units to help you plan the “Educationally Correct” 
All-Purpose room that meets your particular requirements. 
You are invited to write for the name of your nearby Sheldon 
representative who will be glad to discuss ideas with you, 
without obligation. 


EQUIPMENT CO. 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


| 
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step into a bright 
tomorrow 
as an Army 
Dietitian 
Bright Professional Life. Work in modern, well-equipped 


Army hospitals with a top group of dedicated men and women. Enjoy 
specialized training in the latest techniques and developments in your field. » 


Bright Officer’s Life. Serve with the rank, pay and prestige of a 


commissioned officer in the United States Army. 


Bright Personal Life. Take advantage of the many personal benefits available 
to you as an Army officer. Make new friends among the men and women who 
are your fellow officers. Count on a 30-day paid vacation every year. 


Get the details on your bright 
tomorrow as an Army officer. Fill 
out this coupon and mail it today. 


the 
4 details mail this coupon to . 
| General of your Army area, Attention: 


Army Medical | 
information 

lease send me further informa” 
prt as an Army Dietitian. 


on my 


5 

\ 

4 4 | : | 

My present status Is hes 

NAME. 

f t Nurse, ete.) 

~ & « 
, serving Humanity + Country + Self U.S. ARMY MEDICAL SPECIALIST CORPS coe 


Who would have said, thirty years ago, that a leader 
in the food industry would create a personality 
around the name of a home economist? That the 
name of this home economist would become a house- 
hold word? Who would have forseen that tens of 
thousands of American women would voluntarily 
pour letters into the mail box of one Betty Crocker? 

As a matter of fact, almost nobody would have. 
But it has happened. 


How did it happen? It is true that Betty Crocker 
is a famous name, it is equally true that home 
economists have helped to make it so. It was the home 
economists of General Mills who breathed the life 
into Betty Crocker thirty years ago; the staff of 
today continues to keep her alive, alert and famous 
for her service. General Mills recognizes Betty 
Crocker as one of their greatest assets; her name is 
not only famous in American homes, but in Ameri- 
can business. With this comes the recognition of the 
value and the power of the Home Economics pro- 
fession itself. 


What keeps it going? What makes the Betty 
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How the 


Home Economics Profession 
has Contributed to 
v Betty Crocker 


Crocker staff so potently helpful to so many home- 
makers? The home economics staff has grown in 
numbers (today there are thirty-one) but even more, 
it has grown in understanding of the needs of Ameri- 
can women. There are several reasons: 

Representative. Staff members come from different 
sections of the country, represent food habits and 
homemaking folklore from Kansas to Quebec, from 
New York to Montana. Their home training has 
started on farms, in small towns, and in big cities. 


Highly Trained. They have received their home 
economics training from such recognized experts in 
the food field as Dr. Belle Lowe of Iowa State College. 


Widely experienced. A single individual with the 
total experience of Betty Crocker’s staff members 
today would have taught in secondary schools and 
at university level; would have administration ex- 
perience including restaurant work, catering, tea 
room service, airline hostess. She would have been 
employed by the United States Government as a 
home demonstration agent, would have been in the 
Marines and the Navy, too, as a dietitian. 


Here in Betty Crocker’s Test Kitchen, a new cake recipe is being scored for acceptance by Donna Hosler, Marcille Pridgeon, 


. This may be just one in a series of tests before the recipe is perfected. 
Advertisement 
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The sum total of Betty Crocker staff experience 
doesn’t stop there; some have been trained through 
business, as in the test kitchens for large food com- 
panies and editorial concerns. 


What does the Betty Crocker Staff do today? They 
represent the link between the homemaker and 
General Mills, in a very real way. Through their 
experience, and through the massive amount of per- 
sonal mail to and from Betty Crocker, they make 
known the needs and the attitudes of the home- 
maker. 31 Home Economists do 31 different jobs, 
but it all adds up to service. 


Advertising. Each General Mills product is in the 
skilled hands of a home economist called a “‘product 
counsellor’. She tests the recipes involving her 


The requirements of the teacher herself are the guides for the Betty 
Crocker Teaching Aids. Here Margaret Taulbee visits a home econo- 
mics class at South High in Minneapolis for a first-hand idea of what 
help is needed by the high school home economics teacher of today. 


Test Kitchen. New recipes are developed, new mixes 
tested, old recipes and methods improved. This 
precision, and this persistence toward improvement, 
is of course one reason for the American woman’s 
remarkable faith in Betty Crocker. 

Home Testing. The Betty Crocker staff realizes that 
the highly trained home economist performs in a 
somewhat different way from the untrained home- 
maker. That’s the reason behind this home testing 
busy department, in which the consumers triple- 
check the experts. 

The pilot test discovers if the recipe was easy to read 
and understand. 

The performance test discovers if the recipe was easy 
to make, and the end results successful. 

The acceptability test brings in additional data from 
hundreds of women in different parts of the coun- 
try. They test recipes in their homes, delivering 
information which includes family liking, difficulties 
if any, even recipe cost. 
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product, creates service ideas for advertising of that 
product, and is responsible for checking all service 
material about her product. 


“Kamera Kitchen”. Here the home economist must 
be an artist, because her work entails creation of 
food for photographs used in advertisements. She is 
the “girl behind the cake’’, and often spends long 
hours under the camera lights for magazine adver- 
tisements as well as television. 


Editorial. The vast amount of material put forth by 
Betty Crocker in a year’s time takes writing ability 
as well as home economics training. Cook books are 
part of the job. Other frequent assignments include 
preparation of material for books, newspaper arti- 
cles, radio and TV programs. 


The Betty Crocker "Kamera Kitchen" is equipped with a specially built 
oven for easier picture taking, even has tracks built into the floor for 
camera movement. Here Phyllis Dah! puts the finishing touches on a 
Breakfast Ring for the waiting cameraman. 


Teaching Aids: Because General Mills understand- 
ably holds home economists in high esteem, and 
has gained so much from them, a separate division 
is devoted to the development of teaching aids. 
Here, surveys are made among teachers to discover 
what will be of greatest help; school room obser- 
vation is carried on for direct information; the ma- 
terial then produced may include film strips, posters, 
booklets, score cards for students. The conception 
of these, as well as their execution, is the responsi- 
bility of the home economist. 


Betty Crocker Widens the Scope. So Betty Crocker 
is not only a symbol of General Mills, but of the 
entire home economics profession. She symbolizes 
the importance of home eco- 

nomics today. Through her, the 

profession reaches more people, 

influences them more deeply, 

and contributes much more to 

American life. 
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With the opening of the new Congress in 
Washington, the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation is stepping up its campaign for legislation 
that will establish in the federal government a Re- 
search Institute for the American Home. 

For the past six months—since the project was 
enthusiastically approved at the 1956 annual meet- 
ing—our AHEA committee on federal research re- 
lated to home economics has been assembling evi- 
dence of the need for more research of usefulness 
to families; feeling out the interest of government 
officials, legislators, and other organizations; pre- 
paring explanatory materials; and developing a spe- 
cific proposal. Already one association—the Family 
Service Association of America—has gone on rec- 
ord as commending AHEA for its vision in initiating 
this proposal. 

The AHEA committee has met in Washington for 
two 3-day periods. At its last meeting in November, 
committee members were joined by Marie Dye, 
who has prepared material on gaps in research, and 
by Ellen LeNoir, who has been appointed to the 
committee to fill the place of Mrs. Kathryn Burns, 
now special assistant to the committee. 


Briefly, the AHEA’s proposal is that the federal 
government establish a Research Institute for the 
American Home. Its purpose would be to further 
the well-being of the nation’s families through re- 
search. 

Other government agencies now conducting re- 
search would continue to do so. The Institute would 
try to see that all necessary research was being 
done somewhere, and would help establish priori- 
ties for needed research. The Institute would not 
conduct research itself, but it would make grants 
to state and other agencies to do the research 
needed. It would award fellowships and scholar- 
ships to stimulate training of research workers. 
Money appropriated would be spent in the states 
except for a small operating amount. 

It is expected that the Institute would have a 
director and a representative board of directors 
appointed by the President of the United States, and 
that, in making appointments, the President would 
consider recommendations from professional groups 
whose major consideration is the family. 


The establishment of such an Institute is a 
tremendous undertaking. Only a groundswell of 
support rising in all parts of the country among 
hundreds: of organizations and millions of individ- 
uals can finally achieve a Research Institute for the 
American Home. 

This takes time, enthusiasm, widespread pub- 
licity, and individual interpretation by each AHEA 
member. Begin talking at once with many people 
about the need for such a research institute. Point 
out that there is no single agency of the federal gov- 
ernment devoted specifically to the family, that re- 
search is the basis of knowledge that families need 
to help them use their resources most effectively, 
that families cannot be expected to organize or 
carry out research themselves, and that a federal 
research agency would be supported by all of the 
people and would serve all of the nation’s families. 


Remember that no publicity is more effective 
than the spoken word. The Institute idea must 
have wide dissemination—this means in your com- 
munity, no matter how small. Talk especially with 
representatives of professional groups, women’s 
groups, church groups, luncheon clubs, and farm 
groups. And don’t forget men’s groups, for men are 
interested in research relating to homes and the 
need to strengthen the training of professional 
workers. Call on or write to your U. S. senator and 
your congressmen. Tell all these people that your 
Association is urging introduction of a bill in Con- 
gress that will benefit families and explain how the 
Institute will benefit everyone in the community; 
ask everyone's support. 


Reinforce your conversation with a copy of 
“Needed an Expanded Program of Research for 
the Nation’s Families,” a brochure that explains 
the need for this Research Institute and outlines 
what the Institute could do. The AHEA committee 
has just sent your state home economics association 
president a generous supply of copies of this bro- 
chure for use in your state. Ask her for as many as 
you can distribute. Also available for the use of 
professional persons like yourself will be a circular 
on research gaps. 

Plan now to see that every organization in 
your community receives a copy of “Needed an 
Expanded Program of Research for the Nation’s 
Families” with a request that the proposal be 
brought to the attention of all the members of 
the organization. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


Forty-eighth Annual Meeting, St. Louis, Missouri, June 25 to 28, 1957 
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Graduates Reflect on Their Education 


URRICULUM building is a continuous 

process, and many kinds of facts and value 
judgments are needed in this process. Facts about 
the lives the alumnae have led after graduation are 
useful in deciding the probable experiences of 
today’s students. Although our society is in flux 
and the responsibilities and roles of women in 
the home, in the community, and in professional 
fields are rapidly changing, life experiences of the 
alumnae furnish some clues to needs of students. 
Judgments of those alumnae of the strengths and 
weaknesses of their college education also provide 
material worthy of consideration by those respon- 
sible for present-day curriculum changes. How 
well have these graduates been prepared to meet 
the problems and demands of marriage, family, and 
the world of work which they met after college? In 
what respects did they find their preparation in- 
adequate? 

The curriculum committee of the Iowa State 
College division of home economics decided to 
ask the division's graduates of the preceding 20 
years some general and some pointed questions. 
Their experiences after college, in professional work 
and in community activities, their marital status 
and family situation, their advanced study, if any, 
and their opinion about the curriculum, past and 
present, were the subjects of this inquiry. 

A stratified random sample of the graduates from 
1933 through 1952 was drawn from a list of all 
graduates for whom addresses could be located. 
The strata were the nine major curriculum areas 
and the year of graduation. The sample drawn 
was proportional to the number of graduates in 
each area, excluding those in foreign countries. In 
all, 5,021 women had been graduated during the 
20-year period. There were 1,790 names in the 
sample to whom the questionnaire was mailed in 
the spring of 1954. After a follow-up card and a 
letter, if questionnaires were not returned, replies 
were received from 1,496, or 83.6 per cent of the 
sample. 


Mary S. Lyle 


Dr. Lyle is a professor of home economics edu- 
cation at Iowa State College, chairman of the 
curriculum committee for the home economics 
division, and supervised the study she reports here. 
Jeanne Glazener, who obtained her master’s degree 
at Iowa State College last year, based her thesis 
on the data from this study dealing with the per- 
sonal, family, and professional lives of the alumnae. 
Her thesis work has contributed to this report. 
Miss Glazener is now teaching in the American 
College for Girls in Cairo, Egypt. 


As a test of the degree to which the 16.4 per 
cent who either did not reply or whose question- 
naires were returned as undeliverable differed 
from those who answered, a comparative study was 
made using data available. When there appeared 
to be no evidence that the lack of these few replies 
would bias the study insofar as year of graduation, 
curriculum, or marital status was concerned, it 
was concluded that those who had answered were 
a representative sample of the graduates of the 20- 
year period. Further studies of the weighted versus 
simple averages were made to find whether differ- 
ence in size of groups made weighted averages 
necessary for accurate conclusions. Since the differ- 
ences were found to be slight, it was decided that 
simple averages were satisfactory. Any conclusions 
drawn from the percentages and averages given 
can be assumed to represent the alumnae group. 


Family Life of the Alumnae 


There are many facets in the life of an indi- 
vidual each related to and affecting all the others. 
Family life is one of these and is one facet of life 
with which the home economics division is deeply 
concerned. Among those who answered the ques- 
tionnaire, 87 per cent (1,302) were married at 
the time of the study, 12 per cent were single, and 
less than one per cent reported they were widowed 
or divorced. Graduates of the latest five years were 
married in almost the same proportion as graduates 
of each of the other 3 five-year periods into 
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which the data were grouped, with the exception 
of the interval 1938-42. The high percentage of 
this “exceptional” period (92 per cent) may be 
partially due to war and furlough marriages or 
marriage to returning veterans. 

A sharp and highly significant increase from the 
first to the last five-year period was found in the 
number who were married prior to graduation. 
In 1933-37, 4.6 per cent were married before 
graduation; in 1938-42, 4.7 per cent; in 1943-47, 
9.1 per cent; and of graduates from 1948-52, 17.6 
per cent reported pregraduation marriages. A 
higher percentage of majors in child development 
than in any other curriculum area reported they 
were married at the time of the study, but only 12 
per cent were married when graduated. Technical 
journalism majors were the least often married 
and least often married before graduation. 

Of the 1,313 graduates who were or had been 
married, 81 per cent had one or more children 
in 1954. Two was the number of children most fre- 
quently reported (39 per cent of those with 
children). About 25 per cent each had three or 
only one child. Ten per cent of those with children 
had four or more. 

While only 57 per cent had come to college 
from urban centers of 2500 or more population, 
80.5 per cent were living in urban centers when 
they answered the questionnaire. There had been 
a definite shift from rural to urban living even 
for those who had come to college from farm 
homes. Twelve per cent fewer lived on farms in 
1954 than reported farm origin when they entered 
college. Also there were fewer living in small 
towns; 56 per cent lived in cities of 25,000 or over; 
but only 28 per cent had lived in cities of this size 
when they entered college. This is partially due 
no doubt to the general urbanization of the total 
population taking place but means that most 
graduates may look forward to urban rather than 
rural living. 

Since half of the graduates were married to men 
engaged in professional, technical, and kindred 
occupations, it is not surprising that they live in 
urban areas. Only 11 per cent of the husbands 
were farm owners or managers. 

Only 28 per cent of the married graduates 
reported that they assisted their husbands in their 
occupations. Of those who assisted, two-fifths 
did clerical work or accounting for their husbands. 
Entertaining business associates, serving as busi- 
ness partner, and advising on business problems 
were reported by 33 per cent. Among those who 
helped their husbands in some way, 15 per cent 
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helped with outdoor farm work or kept farm 
records. No significant differences were found 
among the graduates of the four periods. 

The national trend toward married women con- 
tinuing to be employed was characteristic also 
of these alumnae, since 64 per cent of the married 
graduates had been employed after marriage. For 
42 per cent their employment had been full time. 
As a rule they had worked less than three years, 
more often only one year, before marrying. The 
mean was 2.5 years, but the interval decreased in 
the case of later graduates, many of whom married 
immediately upon or before graduation. 


Participation of Graduates in Organizations 


The well-educated individual has broad inter- 
ests and assumes the community responsibilities 
which can be expected of one with her educational 
opportunities. Most of the Iowa State graduates 
of the past 20 years were assuming organizational 
responsibilities both within and beyond their com- 
munities. About 70 per cent reported membership 
in three or more types of organizations. These 
organizations were classified as church groups, 
education, service and welfare, political and civic, 
professional (including American Home Economics 
Association, American Dietetic Association, edu- 
cational associations), social groups, and others. 
Only 5 per cent were in none of these types or 
gave no account of organizational activities. Thus, 
most of the graduates gave some evidence of 
breadth of interests. 

Within these types of organizations they often 
belonged to several groups, but the majority were 
members of only one or two of each type they 
listed. Memberships in church groups, social, and 
educational organizations were most often reported; 
those in political and civic organizations least often. 
About one-half of the graduates in each of the first 
two 5-year periods and less than 40 per cent in 
the last two intervals reported membership in serv- 
ice and welfare groups. 

Professional memberships were claimed by no 
more than 37 per cent of any five-year group with 
very little difference from the first to the last 
interval. Less than half of each curriculum group 
except food and nutrition (52.6 per cent) claimed 
professional membership, and half of the latter 
group reported two or more group affiliations of 
this type. 

Not only were they “joiners”; they also were 
workers in leadership capacities within the groups 
to which they belonged. In all types except social 
groups, more than twice as high a percentage of 
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the 1933-37 year graduates as of the 1948-52 
year group reported holding offices, and more 
committee members came from earlier than from 
later graduates. Not only in membership but in 
degree of activity the graduates were more active 
in service and welfare groups and less active in 
political and civic groups than in other types. This 
does not mean they neglected to vote, for 95 per 
cent had voted since graduation; 37 per cent in all 
elections and 44 per cent in almost all. Their 
greatest leadership activity, however, was expended 
in church organizations, with educational groups 
next. In professional groups and in social groups 
they were more likely to attend meetings than 
to serve as officers or committee members. 

It should be pointed out that community par- 
ticipation was not limited to those organizations 
in which membership was reported. Neither were 
those with few memberships necessarily inactive 
in their communities. Comments added in many 
cases revealed that they were advisers or sponsors 
for youth groups, were often guest speakers, and 
were assuming many other leadership activities of 
a non-organizational variety in their communities. 


Professional Uses of Their College Preparation 


The need for a good, all-round preparation for 
professions, rather than too narrow specialization, 
was confirmed by the employment record revealed 
in the study. Approximately 70 per cent of 
the graduates found their first employment in the 
field of their preparation while about 21 per cent 
were first employed in some other type of work. 
Of the 1,358 graduates who reported they had 
done professional work, 807 stayed for the dura- 
tion of their employment in the kind of work they 
went into when first employed after graduation. 
This was particularly true of the alumnae who 
had found positions in the field of their college 
major, for about two-thirds of the 933 who found 
their first position in their chosen field stayed con- 
tinuously in that field. In contrast, only 205 of 
the 425 who were not at first employed in their 
chosen field stayed continuously in the field they 
first entered. 

A few who originally went into other fields 
changed later to the field for which they pre- 
pared. Only 76 (5.6 per cent of the employed ) 
were in this group, but they helped to comprise 
the 1,039 (76.5 per cent of those who reported 
they had been employed) who had done profes- 
sional work of the type prepared for in college. 

On the other hand, 349 (25.7 per cent of the 
employed ) were never employed in their own field 
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up to the time the study was made. Some of those 
who first followed the profession of their choice 
later changed to other work, often because after 
marriage other work was either more convenient 
or more readily available. Consequently, of those 
who reported some professional employment, 55.7 
per cent had at some time been employed in work 
for which they had not specifically prepared; and 
only 44.3 per cent had always been employed in 
the field of their college spec ialization. 


Evaluation of Their Preparation for Marriage 
and Family Life 

The majority of the married graduates, regard- 
less of the year of their graduation or the curriculum 
they had followed, thought the preparation for 
marriage which they had received at Iowa State 
was “very helpful and adequate” (57.5 per cent). 
No definition of adequacy was given on the ques- 
tionnaire; consequently, each graduate used her 
own definition in making this judgment. When 
asked to list the chief strengths and chief weak- 
nesses of the home economics curriculum, 18 per 
cent listed “good preparation for homemaking” as 
a strength. This item was the fourth highest of 
those listed. A few listed too much emphasis on 
homemaking as a weakness, and a very few listed 
too much professional emphasis, not enough on 
homemaking. Nevertheless the judgment of the 
40.5 per cent who thought the curriculum “helpful 
but not adequate” needs consideration when 
changes are made in requirements. 

The courses they wish now that they had taken 
when in college included child development (154 
graduates ), psychology (170 graduates), and mar- 
riage and family (121 graduates). Since all have 
some courses in these, apparently these few felt 
they could have profited by more preparation for 
their family life. In ge neral, the alumnae were 
well satisfied that they had received good prep- 
aration for marriage and family life. 


Evaluation of Professional Preparation 


The majority of those who had been employed 
were also well satisfied with the preparation they 
had received for professional work. In answer to 
the question “How do you rate the education you 
obtained as preparation for professional work?” 
57 per cent of those who had used their profes- 
sional training thought it had been “very helpful 
and adequate”; 40 per cent rated it “helpful but 
not adequate.” Again they used their own personal 
definition of adequacy. 

A study of responses for each period showed 
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no significant differences. Changes in the curric- 
ulum through the years have, in the opinion of 
the alumnae, neither improved nor weakened the 
professional preparation. Perhaps love for her 
alma mater made each less critical than she should 
have been, but the fact remains that the majority 
had found their preparation satisfactory. 

By curricula, alumnae were less complacent, and 
differences in satisfaction among curricula were 
significant. The department staffs are taking these 
reports under careful consideration together with 
the recommendation of the 40 per cent who 
thought the preparation not adequate. Likewise 
the fact that 39 per cent said their particular 
curriculum had only partially challenged their best 
thinking and 8 per cent said it definitely had not 
challenged them to their best is being given con- 
siderable thought as curriculum changes are pro- 


posed. 


Recommendations for Changes in Requirements 


All course areas in the core curriculum required 
of every student were listed with the request that 
alumnae mark each to show that in their opinion 
the course should be required, made elective, or 
omitted. They also were allowed to indicate if 
they had no opinion. No large number thought 
any of the home economics courses should be 
omitted. From 64 to 95 per cent thought each 
course should be required. About 30 per cent, 
largely of the middle ten years, thought art appre- 
ciation might be made elective. About 24 per cent 
thought house planning might be elective, but 
72 per cent said it should be required. Costume 
selection and design, beginning textiles and home 
furnishing, with 20, 18, and 14 per cent, re- 
spectively, recommending election rather than re- 
quirement, were the only other courses that more 
than 10 per cent thought might be made a matter 
of choice. 

With respect to the core courses in social science, 
physical and biological science, and humanities, 
from 53 to 80 per cent thought the amount of credit 
now required was satisfactory. 

Increases in amount were recommended by the 
following percentages of alumnae: speech (38 per 
cent), English literature (30 per cent), psychology 
(26 per cent), American government (19 per cent), 
social science elective (14 per cent), and physiol- 
ogy (11 per cent). The present core curriculum 
has one required course in each of these areas. 

The areas in which the highest percentages 
recommended some decrease were: economics (33 
per cent), chemistry both general and organic (29 
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per cent), history (20 per cent), English compo- 
sition (18 per cent). Two or more courses are 
now required in the core in each of these. History, 
on the other hand, was one subject which about 
10 per cent had listed at another point as one they 
wished now that they had studied in greater 
amount. 

Study of the differences in these recommen- 
dations showed that early classes rather than later 
ones tended to say “decrease economics.” This 
requirement was reduced from three to two courses 
in 1951. For chemistry it was the graduates of the 
first decade who said “reduce chemistry”; those of 
the last decade in significantly larger manors said 
“leave the requirement as it is.” Today eight 
quarter hours of general and four of organic 
chemistry are required. 

In the case of those subjects which higher per- 
centages thought should be increased, a study 
of differences among the groups showed that the 
graduates of 1933-37 rather than those of 1948-52 
were recommending increase in speech. One course 
has been continuously required. The call for an 
increase in psychology came particularly from the 
graduates of the first decade, while those of the 
last five years, in significantly greater numbers, 
said retain or decrease the amount. A five-hour 
developmental psychology course in 1949 replaced 
the 2 three-hour general and child psychology 
courses required of the earlier graduates. Perhaps 
the quality or nature of the courses rather than 
quantity is the real factor here. 

The call for increase in literature seemed to be 
made by about the same proportion of graduates 
of each decade. Literature was also the subject 
that the greatest number (245) listed as one they 
wished they had studied in college. As one course 
has been continuously required they apparently 
meant they wished for more. 

The results of this study have been in the 
hands of the faculty for a year. Much thought 
has been given to the meaning of these findings 
for changes in curriculum. In addition considera- 
tion is being given to the social and economic 
conditions and the changing roles of men and 
women as they affect families. Also the developing 
demands in new fields of work requiring home 
economics background, on the one hand, and the 
restrictions imposed by increasing costs and 
shortage of college teachers on the other must be 
given careful consideration in curriculum revision. 
All of these pertinent data will be used when 
changes are made in the current and following 
years by the divisional faculty. 
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On Human Relations 


T is indeed a pleasure to be able to present 
our ideas from one biosocial science to another, 
from psychology to home economics. We are inter- 
ested here in human relations in administration 
and especially in the dietary department. As you 
are well aware, there have been some very im- 
portant and interesting changes in this area of work 
over the last several years. The more mechanical 
methods of personnel management are dying out, 
and we are finding far better substitutes for the 
old push-button and slot-machine methods of ad- 
ministration and the handling of personnel prob- 
lems. There is an increasing sensitivity to human 
relations in the world of work. This sensitivity, 
however, is not enough. Writing about and dis- 
cussing the problems and methods in an expert 
manner gives us a warm and delicious feeling of 
enlightenment, but the big hurdle is actually 
putting the newer ideas and techniques to work 
in our departments. 

Motivating supervisors and administrators to 
use the effective procedures of human relations 
is not an easy job. It is difficult because it requires 
changes in established habits, as well as changes 
in basic attitudes. Attitudes are always loaded with 
feelings and emotions, and the logic of feeling is 
different from the colder, more universal logic of 
thinking. It is this very basic aspect of human 
relations that makes it a problem. If the people 
we work with did not have feelings and attitudes, 
the administrator’s life would seem easy—although 
infinitely dull. 

This central and focal point of difficulty has 
been illustrated with a very old story about a new 
dog-food manufacturer whose plant was badly in 
the red. He called a board meeting to have the 
situation analyzed and discussed. Several reports 
were made by department heads; then one of the 
vice-presidents summarized the reports and the 
situation: The purest ingredients were being pur- 
chased. The most scientific and careful methods of 
blending, cooking, and preparation were used. 
The canning system was the latest and most effi- 
cient. The cover label was attractive and the brand 
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name was jazzy. A well-designed advertising pro- 
gram had been used. The retailers were co- 
operating well in giving advantageous display 
positions to the dog-food cans. “The only thing,” 
said the vice-president, “is that the damned dogs 
just won't eat the stuff!” 

This reflects the experience of many organiza- 
tions which employ what seem to be the latest 
and best personnel management systems—and find 
to their chagrin that the employees “just won't 
eat the stuff.” They won't work efficiently under 
the system. The thing that is wrong in most such 
instances is that the organization has not taken 
into account the feelings and attitudes of the em- 
ployees. This is my main theme; let us look at 
it more closely. There is a slow development in 
management circles toward a more group-centered 
leadership in administration. This is in contrast to 
the more usual and standard executive-centered 
leadership. The movement is slow, as I said before, 
because there are some rather understandable re- 
sistances to it. 


Group-centered Leadership 


This is not a new system, as systems go. It is 
more a spirit; a sensing of the feelings and attitudes 
and wishes of the many people we deal with. We 
know very well that good human relations reflect 
themselves in high production, low turnover, good 
service, lower accident rates, lessened grievances 
and friction, and high morale and job satisfaction. 
Poor human relations do just the opposite. To 
effect these wonderful things requires certain basic 
changes in the understandings and feelings—even 
the mental health—at the supervisory level. 

If we take a group-centered or employee- 
centered approach, we ask ourselves about the 
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employee's motives, desires, feelings, and attitudes. 
What makes him want to work in our organiza- 
tion? What is he really seeking? When we delve 
into this question with the latest research tech- 
niques we find an important story here. We 
naturally find that the pay check is important to 
the worker. However, the many efforts to increase 
production by fiddling with financial incentive 
systems alone have met with only indifferent 
success. It turns out that to the worker his 
status is often more important. Also along with 
his status go his feelings of group membership or 
belongingness. 

This ubiquitous human demand for status and 
belonging is a very potent factor. In any organi- 
zation the group membership factor serves to 
integrate—or connect together into a pattern—the 
many factors and conditions that stimulate and mo- 
tivate a person and bring him satisfact‘on. Only 
when we arrange that a person's motives, feelings, 
sentiments, and attitudes are pulled together by 
his group and are not in tense conflict with it will 
we be the kind of supervisors our employees want 
and will they function truly efficiently and effec- 
tively. 


Complexity of Relations 


When we take these ideas behind the scenes 
in a dietary department we see some very in- 
triguing problems. Even a small peek into this 
administrative and functional set-up reveals a very 
compelling drama of complex human relations. 

The rigid scheduling of cooking, preparing, and 
serving represents a symphony played many times— 
repeated daily. Behind all this is the steady and 
insistent counterpoint of paper work and adminis- 
trative policies and decisions in this total sym- 
phony. The increases in tempo at meal service time 
add a feature of stress to a situation that is already 
burdened. Even the automation we find in larger 
institutions does not eliminate the human relations 
problems but may seriously increase them. Timing 
and co-ordination are the keynotes of the operation. 
Everything is geared to this compelling tempo. 

This is a remarkable feature of the dietary 
department in an institution. It is an organization 
made up of highly interdependent parts. Each one 
interacts with every other one in the preparation 
and transfer of food to the consumer—who, bless 
him, is sitting or standing right there. A hitch or 
bobble in one place is felt throughout this nexus 
of interrelated parts. These many linkages force 
the work of everyone to be adjusted to the work 
of everyone else—a rather special characteristic of 
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the dietary department. To keep this delicately 
adjusted machine functioning requires supervisory 
and human relations skills of a very high order. 

In our culture, as in almost all others, the joining 
of people to eat together is a very interesting and 
highly social need. The serving of this need auto- 
matically puts the dietary department in a special 
position of hospitality and social interaction. In- 
terpersonal relations are heightened in their inten- 
sities and in their effects in this kind of situation 
which serves social needs. These pressures along 
with the pressures of a high level of co-ordination 
of activities increase the stresses on human 
relations. 

Good co-ordination of activities always requires 
good communication. This problem of communica- 
tion is central to human relations, for after all that 
is what human relations are—communication be- 
tween people. If this does not satisfy the people 
concerned, their status or feelings of belongingness 
with the group may suffer. Then morale drops, 
tensions increase, and the organization gets sick. 

The supervisor is very easily fooled about this 
problem of communication. It has no value unless 
it fulfills a need on the part of the participants— 
and totally fills that need. A supervisor may be- 
lieve that communication is good in his department 
if he simply talks a lot to his staff. Nothing could 
be further from the truth! One of my colleagues, 
Allen Solem, in his extensive work in supervisory 
training has said that one of the hardest things 
in the world is to get a supervisor to learn to keep 
his mouth shut when someone comes to him with a 
complaint. 

Transmittal of information is not the essential 
feature of communication here. The leader who 
believes it is, is not an effective leader. There is a 
particular supervisor of my acquaintance who prides 
himself on the good communication he maintains 
with his subordinates. He always has his door 
open to them, but they try to avoid coming in. 
When they do find that they have to enter his 
office on some official or personal matter, he 
literally floods them with information and ideas. 
When they finally get to leave this office they 
have been communicated to but not with. The 
supervisor is happy because he feels he has influ- 
enced his people. He really hasn't. And his people 
are unhappy because they cannot possibly influence 
him. He is impervious to their status and belong- 
ing requirements and their needs for a feeling of 
participating in the whole enterprise. 

As in any kind of society, differences in position 
or rank represent barriers that interfere with under- 
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standing and free expression. These barriers create 
a social distance, which restrains human relations. 
This makes it more difficult—and of course more 
challenging—for subordinates to be made to feel 
close to a supervisor. Oddly enough, the average 
supervisor seems unaware of this, but it is invari- 
ably felt by those who report to him. They see 
him not only as a specific personality but as an 
individual with power. This power factor is always 
there and has to be reckoned with, whether we 
like it or not. Employees will tend to react to the 
more remote top management as powers rather 
than as human beings. They are the “brass,” pooled 
into a homogeneous and remote group. It is very 
difficult to express one’s feelings to a member of 
the “brass” unless he or she has developed excep- 
tionally good skills in human relations. And this, 
of course, is just exactly what is needed—to create 
a situation in which the feelings of the worker can 
be expressed and can be understood and appreci- 
ated by his supervisor. 


Status and Communications 


The factor of social distance is a definite barrier 
to good communication in the dietary department 
and in every other part of any organization. It 
takes real planning and considerable effort for 
persons in prestige positions to overcome this 
obstacle and reduce the social distance that is 
perceived by their subordinates. To be perceived 
as a person rather than as a power allows a form 
of communication which, in turn, permits the 
supervisor to perceive his subordinate also as a 
person rather than only as a part of the machinery 
of the organization. Then, and only then, do we 
obtain good human relations and the organizational 
efficiency that goes along with them. Only when 
this relationship is attained can the leader work 
democratically with his group and get them to feel 
as though they were comfortably ensconced as real 
participators in the organization. 

Some of the techniques for achieving this goal 
may seem to be obvious with regard to dietary 
departments. However, many thousands of hours 
each year are spent by us psychologists in coun- 
seling and training supervisors who need help 
with their human relations techniques. One of the 
important effects of this work is to demonstrate 
how to overcome status barriers and to achieve a 
warm, friendly, and sympathetic two-way com- 
munication with all the groups with whom super- 
visors work. 

There are of course more immediate problems 
of status and communication on the floor—that is, 
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among the workers who are conducting the im- 
mediate bread and butter operations in the food 
service department. I want to point out to you 
the excellent research report by William Foote 
Whyte on human relations in the restaurant 
industry.'. In his very insightful survey Dr. 
Whyte found some very interesting characteristics 
of the food service operation with regard to status 
factors and communication. In the dietary depart- 
ment there are several people whose activities must 
be co-ordinated—even though they are not in face- 
to-face relations with one another. This makes it 
complicated for human relations. Back at the far 
end of the line the cooks feel that they work under 
pressure—and under a sort of pressure whose origins 
they cannot see or anticipate. This uncertainty is 
a very frustrating thing and a constant source of 
irritation all along the line. Written orders or 
intercoms often are used to convey orders back 
along this service line. This impersonal system 
does not permit the sometimes necessary back 
talk, and that always clogs up human re ‘lations. 
The cooks tend to have the highest status among 
the workers, but they are in the kitchen receiving 
directions in the form of orders from the runners 
or checkers, who have very low status in the sys- 
tem. This kind of operation, although common, is 
characteristically badly received. 


Women in Administration 


One important feature of this status barrier for 
us to consider in the field of food service is the 
special situation of the woman in administration 
and management. There is a real and important 
development in business and industry that is more 
conducive to top level female enterprise. How- 
ever, there is still a general feeling that is fairly 
deeply ingrained for men not to take particularly 
well to having women originate action for them. 
The lady manager is becoming more common, but 
her problems in human relations are set out for her. 

The feminine march into the front office is 
definitely on the increase and is meeting less male 
resistance than it did before the last war. Many 
of the high management levels attained by our 
women executives result from the recognition of 
some of their special talents and skills and adapta- 
bility in human relations. The old feeling that 
women are “too emotional and too personal” 
giving way to the belief that if a woman does have 


'Wuyrte, W. F. Human Relations in the Restaurant In- 
dustry. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1948, 378 pp. 
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a more personal approach it can be an asset to 
the business. Women are often made less self- 
conscious and less uncomfortable by warm and 
dependent interpersonal relations in business. This 
is certainly an asset in our ever-increasing sensi- 
tivity to the importance of sympathetic human 
relations. 

Dietary departments have become rather normal 
testing grounds for women to spread their execu- 
tive wings. However, while women are being 
helped to break the status and communication 
barriers at higher echelons, they still need help to 
break these barriers at lower levels. Dr. Whyte’s 
studies indicated certain rather subtle conflicts in this 
regard in dietary departments. Very typically when 
waitresses have to deal with countermen, and vice 
versa, there is always the seed for conflict. It is 
interesting to note that when countermen deal with 
waiters, there is little or no concern on their part 
about relative status. But when they have to deal 
with waitresses, the countermen invariably prefer 
a high counter and spindles for orders. These de- 
vices keep them from communicative contact with 
waitresses who are originating action for them. 
The high counter and spindle take the pressure 
off those whose status is damaged in communication 
by erecting an impersonal barrier. This is of 
course true in almost any work situation—like 
bartenders taking orders from waitresses, or older 
office girls having work originated for them by 
younger girls. Communication and status always 
go hand in hand. 

These status relations are very subtle things in 
communication and human relations. They are 
there whether the supervisor is sensitive to them or 
not. The supervisor's problem of course is to deter- 
mine what he can do about this and still get the 
work done effectively. I firmly believe that there 
is a general solution for this problem, but it takes 
a little work. If we can break the status barrier 
in communication from employee to supervisor the 
whole problem will tend to dissolve. I do not mean 
that the statuses will disappear. They will probably 
always be operating, but they will not operate to 
clog up communication and good human relations. 

The supervisor's sympathetic communication 
with (not to) his subordinates—all of them—is the 
keynote here. This sets the pace and the spirit 
for everyone in the organization. The needs of 
the workers and their feelings and sentiments are 
satisfied rapidly in this way, and the status needs 
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are not so demanding of attention within their 
groups. 

This business of understanding needs and feel- 
ings as a part of human relations works at all 
levels. The end point of the production and serv- 
ice chain in a dietary department is the person who 
is seated at a table or counter or lying in a hospital 
bed and being fed. From a purely physiological 
point of view this consumer is a very special per- 
son. He is not an average person in that he is not 
in an average condition. Many food-service people 
seem not to realize this. The consumer here tends 
easily to be thought of only as a grouchy, demand- 
ing person. What makes him special and not 
average is that he is hungry! His whole physiology 
is different. Hunger makes a person hyperactive, 
more sensitive to his environment, more alert and 
critical, and more ego-involved, that is, more in- 
terested in himself alone. He is also seeking a 
sociable and hospitable situation in which to feed 
his stomach and his ego. This is especially bad for 
the food server. She is on the firing line. If she 
is ultrasensitive she is going to have trouble. If 
she is completely insensitive she is going to have 
trouble. In a closely co-ordinated organization one 
trouble spot quickly shoots outward through the 
whole place, and everyone begins to have a bad 
day. It takes well adjusted and socially secure 
people to weather this physiological and psycho- 
logical unrest of mealtime in the human zoo. If a 
server works in an organizational atmosphere of 
good communication and sensitive human relations, 
she will be more likely to perceive the underlying 
feelings of the consumer, who will then easily be 
perceived as less of a demanding grouch and more 
like merely a hungry fellow human being. 

A few paragraphs back I placed a finger on what 
I believe is the stress point in human relations. 
It begins with the human relations leadership of 
the supervisory staff, as individuals and as a group. 
This leadership quite naturally takes work and 
planning and thinking. Often we have found that 
it may require our developing a human relations 
training program in certain organizations. How- 
ever, working at the problem at this supervisory 
level is found to be worth a very great deal to 
every member of the organization. Any organiza- 
tion, and especially the dietary department, has 
both social and economic objectives, and the leader- 
ship climate for both of these objectives must 
begin at the upper levels of the organization. 
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The Consultant 


HIS past decade has seen the steady growth 
of a newer use of professional practitioners 
from one field as consultants to those of another. 
Particularly with the development of the larger 
health and welfare programs in the public serv- 
ices, there has been an increasing use of nursing 
consultants, medical consultants, social service con- 
sultants, home economics consultants, and nutrition 
consultants. 

It is therefore worth considering what the char- 
acteristics of the consultant are, and what special 
elements there are to consultant responsibilities 
and duties. 


When Is a Consultant Used? 


A consultant, in any field of endeavor, is called 
in when the complications in a particular problem 
are so great that an expert in the solving of that 
problem must be called upon. This is the basis for 
the use of the more commonly understood con- 
sultation such as the specialist in medicine, the 
engineering or achitectural consultant, or the legal 
adviser. In the professions which deal with human 
relationships, however, it is not always possible 
to bring in the outside expert who will, himself, 
undertake handling of the problem. More fre- 
quently, the expert or consultant is called upon to 
assist the regular staff in handling a problem which, 
without such assistance, is outside of its com- 
petency. Consultants are also used to “feed” con- 
tent from another discipline into the knowledge 
and practice of the regular service staff. In this 
regard, too, the expert may be called upon to in- 
sure, by his very presence, the adequacy of use 
of the knowledge he has imparted. 

From these uses, we may stipulate two main 
forms of consultation: 

1. Where the expert is called in from outside the 
organization when a special issue arises 
2. The continuous member of the staff 

It is in this latter form of consultation that we 
find the home economists and nutritionists attached 
to many of the large health and welfare service 
programs. 


A Developing Aspect of Professional Practice 


Bertram J. Black 


Mr. Black is the associate executive director of 
Altro Health and Rehabilitation Services, Inc., 
New York City. This article is based on his dis- 
cussion of the consultant at a workshop sponsored 
by the AHEA social welfare and public health 
section in New York last June. 


In considering the organizational structure of a 
staff in which there are consultant specialists, it 
is helpful to use the concept which has been more 
clearly spelled out in the armed services—that of 
the differentiation between “staff” and “line” func- 
tions. The line person is the “man on the line” 
who carries on the direct functions for which the 
military unit—or, in our case, the health and wel- 
fare service—exists. Line workers in a welfare 
agency are usually social workers; in a health 
setting, they are usually doctors or nurses. Line 
workers are subject to a line of authority, a chain 
of command. Nurses are responsible to nursing 
supervisors; social workers to case supervisors; 
doctors to medical chiefs; and the like. The 
supervisors are, in turn, responsible to department 
heads, and on up the line to the top administra- 
tion. 

Staff persons may be introduced into the line 
organization and w hile, for the purposes of daily 
functioning, may be held accountable to the same 
supervisors and administrators as the line staff, 
their functions are very different, and they may 
be considered as having been placed on loan to 
the direct services. A staff person in a large organi- 
zation, insofar as his own specialty is concerned, 
may be responsible to supervisors and department 
heads apart from the regular line organization. 
The nutrition consultant in a health department 


‘may function under the daily direction of a local 


health unit physician in charge or a nursing super- 
visor but carries a responsibility relationship to the 
head of the nutrition department as well. 


Functions of a Consultant 


A variety of functions for the consultant have 
evolved to meet the local conditions of agencies 
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and organizations so that just what the duties of 
a consultant should be is frequently confusing. In 
the large program, which is itself giving direct serv- 
ices to people, such as a city health department 
or a department of welfare, the home economist 
or nutritionist may be involved in as varied an 
array of responsibilities as the following: 

1. Advising the line staff (social workers in wel- 
fare, nurses and doctors in health) as to knowledge 
in the areas of home economics and nutrition which 
will be of value in their direct services to clients 
and patients. This may be considered an educa- 
tional task. 

2. Answering the questions of the line staff and 
making suggestions in the handling of home eco- 
nomics or nutritional problems arising in specific 
cases. This may be an advisory task with super- 
visory implications. 

3. Giving direct services to patients or clients in 
the expert field of home economics or nutrition. 
This may be undertaken at the request of the staff 
member. directly responsible for major agency serv- 
ice to the case, but sometimes it is at the request 
of supervisory or administrative persons in terms 
of their own definition of their service functions. 
These direct services, if given ipso facto, are not 
consultative at all. If, however, in carrying them 
out an opportunity is utilized to implement or 
strengthen the other advisory or educational func- 
tions of the consultant, they can be considered valid 
consultative responsibilities. 

4. Evaluating: 

A. The state of affairs in the case of an individual 
patient or client with regard to conditions of a 
nutritional or home economics nature 

B. The level of knowledge of the line staff in the 
area of the home economics specialty and the 
abilities and performance in using it 

C. The philosophy and performance of the entire 
agency or a section of the agency with regard 
to the concepts and standards of the home 
economics specialty 

5. Carrying out informal and formal educational 
tasks, such as 
A. Lectures or discussions with groups of patients 

or clients 

B. Lectures or discussions with source groups from 
which clientele might come 

C. Talks before public groups such as PTA’s, fra- 
ternal groups, luncheon groups 

D. Discussions with groups of other professional 

personnel (This may be within the agency as 

part of its formal or informal program for staff 
development or education, or it may be to 
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groups of professional staff from co-operating 
agencies in the community. ) 


Definition 


This list is not intended to be exhaustive, and 
I am sure that any reader who serves as a con- 
sultant can easily add a half dozen other duties. 
In sorting out whether any or all of these are 
validly part of the consultant's job, it is best to 
keep in mind a simple definition of consultation. 
The dictionary defines the term “consult” as: “to 
consider, deliberate; to have regard for in making 
plans; to meditate, plan or contrive.” In other 
words, consultation involves duties of an informa- 
tive, advisory, educational, or evaluative char- 
acter. 

But what distinguishes the truly consultative 
nature of these duties as distinct, let us say, from 
“counseling” or “guidance”? In brief, it can be said 
that the consultant: (1) has special knowledge and 
is sought out for information because of it; and 
(2) carries no authoritative powers to see that his 
recommendation is carried out. In fact, one great 
difference in approach between the consultant and 
the counselor is that the former gives advice which 
it is hoped will be helpful and will be taken into 
account in the decisions reached, while the latter 
gives advice with the intent that it be followed. 


Problems in Consultation 


Just as it is true for any other of the human 
service or “helping” professions, consultation is a 
two-way relationship between people and will be 
only as good as the people involved are willing to 
make it. Yet, with all the will in the world, and 
though everyone concerned is eager to make it 
work, it sometimes occurs that when a consultant 
is introduced into a staff tensions arise and prob- 
lems become aggravated. Among the myriad of 
conditions that may be responsible for such a situ- 
ation, there are a few that repeat themselves fre- 
quently enough to bear notice and avoidance. 
These are: 

1. Failure of the agency administration to clearly 
interpret to the “line” staff the function of the con- 
sultant. Even the most dynamic of consultants 
must know that she has an accepted role in the 
organization's affairs, that she has a function that 
is understood by and acceptable to the top admin- 
istration. The introduction of any new ideas or 
methods, and particularly the introduction of a new 
person from another discipline, can carry the im- 
plication that all was not satisfactory with what 
went before. Without clear administrative bac ‘king, 
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the consultant can quickly feel that she is un- 
wanted, beating her head against a brick wall, and 
out on the proverbial limb. 

2. Failure to be clear about the staff relationship 
of the consultant to the line staff. Where the line 
supervisory staff is confused on this point, either 
the consultant is treated as a line member, and 
her functions are confused and set in competition 
with those of the regular service staff, or she is 
used as a “sub-supervisor” to give direction to line 
staff in areas delineated by the supervisor and not 
always in the areas of special knowledge of the 
consultant. If unsuccessful in this latter task, she 
becomes known as a “stooge” or a “forelady”; if 
successful, she may quickly find herself in direct 
competition with the supervisor. 

3. Where the consultant is herself confused as 
to her staff relationship, other complications arise. 
Either she competes in the giving of direct service 
to clients or patients, failing to convey her fund 
of knowledge and advice through the regular serv- 
ice people, or she is likely to ignore the traditional 
supervisor-line relationship and establish the prac- 
tice of staff bypassing their supervisors to take 
direction from the consultant. 

4. Failure on the part of the administration and 
the consultant to make provision that she keep 
abreast of the changes and newer knowledge in her 
professional area. Nothing is more disconcerting 
than the home economics or nutrition consultant 
who is less of an expert in her field than the nurses 
or social workers with whom she works. Provision 
must be made for consultants to keep in contact 
with the ongoing stream of professional thinking 
in their area of competence. While this should be 
true for every professional, whether of the line or 
staff, the consultant is particularly vulnerable. 

5. Failure to include the consultant in all of the 
stages of planning when her advice is to be sought 
in relation to the outcome. This is a particular fail- 
ing of case conferences. Conflicting advice often 
comes from consultants from different disciplines 
when some or all of them have not had full in- 
formation shared with them or have not participated 
in the conference. Good consultation in this sense 
implies collaboration of various disciplines. A con- 
sultant must be secure enough in her own knowl- 
edge to modify advice if need is apparent and 
justified. 


THE CONSULTANT 


Effective Consultation 
If these be the failings that prevent the adequate 

working of consultation, what then are the attri- 

butes that make consultation effective? These may 
be quickly summarized as: 

1. A consultant who is secure in her knowledge of 
her special field, and who also has recognition of 
its limitations 

. An administration that is clear as to its need for 
consultants and is prepared to support their use 
in a staff relationship within the organization 

.A professional point of view by administration 
and by line staff as to the service rendered to 
clientele or patients, a genuine desire to be of 
help and service to people, and a willingness to 
employ the specialized assistance necessary to 
give the best service possible 

. An administrative and supervisory staff that is 
secure in its responsibility and authority 

To the consultant entering upon her duties in 
such a setting, and particularly in one that does 
not have all the attributes, we should add: 

Remember, any professional person dealing with 
human beings and their ways of life is competent 
only in relation to part of this life; other profes- 
sional disciplines specialize in other phases of 
human existence. Their ideas and opinions may be 
valid, too; differences of opinion may be honest 
or may simply be due to the lack of a base of 
common facts or because of faulty communication. 

Make your own opinion clear and explain fully 
the reasons why. 

Expect to learn from others as you expect them 
to learn from you. 

Do not try to effect changes too rapidly. There 
must be a reason for things being as they are. 
Hasty changes may be more detrimental than help- 
ful. But when sure of your ground, don't wait too 
long before initiating change. 

Try always to conduct yourself in the organiza- 
tion in a manner that tends to strengthen the 
existing lines of authority. Be part “of the team” 
rather than apart from it. 

Above all, consider consultation as a process that 
receives as well as gives. In modern engineering 
parlance, effective consultation involves a “feed- 
back” system. In the words of the poet, William 
Wordsworth: “Minds that have nothing to confer 
find little to perceive.” 


Happy New Year 


To all AHEA members, JournaL advertisers, and Association friends every- 


where, a happy and successful New Year. 
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Time: Resource or Utility? 


Autuor’s Note: Once a week during the academic year, 
the faculty and graduate students in the department of 
economics of the household and household management 
meet in a seminar. Much of the time is used for discus- 
sion and reports of conferences, thesis problems, and _re- 
search findings. However, during the past year, the seminar 
committee with Marjorie Knoll as chairman arranged a 
series of discussions which hinged on the question of values 
with particular reference to “time.” Speakers included a 
philosopher, an anthropologist, a sociologist, a leader in the 
field of home management (Irma Gross), and several of 
the department faculty. As a summary for the series, Mabel 
Rollins and I discussed whether time was an economic re- 
source or a utility. 


OME clues as to values held by a person or 
a group of people can be gained by watching 
their use of time. The hierarchy of their value 
system may be indicated by their choices as to 
what will be done and how well it will be done. 

Both the philosopher and the anthropologist 
pointed out that our culture is more time-oriented 
than the cultures of other peoples. Perhaps some 
of this lack of interest in time in other cultures is 
due to lack of energy from poor nutrition rather 
than a real preference for peace and quiet. 

The argument as to whether time is a resource 
or a utility centers around the question as to 
whether you can use time or only work with it. 
Time is given to everyone in the same amount, 
and no amount of care in use or misuse will affect 
the amount that is available in one day. Time is 
determined by the relationship in space of the 
earth and the sun. Doing something well or 
quickly will not affect this space relationship. 


Economic Value 


Goods and services which have economic value 
have alternate uses, are scarce, and are transferable. 
Time certainly meets the criteria of having alter- 
nate uses. It is true that what you have done 
before determines to some degree what you will 
do now, but this is not fixed. Past time is gone 
and cannot be called back, but what was done 
with the past time determines much of what will 
be done in the present, and what was done in 
past time cannot be forgotten. Some things are 
made only once and more is not needed. A slip 
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Dr. Warren is a professor of economics of the 
household and household management in_ the 
New York State College of Home Economics, a 
unit of the State University of New York, Cornell 
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cover once made influences the use of future time 
in that a second slip cover for that piece of furni- 
ture is not needed right away, but the present time 
may be used to paint the room. 

Is time scarce? No, unless you believe the 
world is coming to an end. Time will go right on 
being there to be used day after day in 24-hour 
intervals. Apparently people do not feel it is scarce, 
because they do not work all of every day. 

Time is not transferable. You can use time 
which you have to make an economic good which 
is transferable, but you cannot sell time you do 
not need or give it to someone else. Nor can 
you buy extra time to put in the days before 
Christmas. The time which you have has no utility 
for anyone else because no one else can have it. 
Time goes with each individual. In the sense 
that time goes with the individual, it is different 
from air and water, which can be used by any 
number of individuals but which are usually not 
economic goods because they are not scarce. 

In the economic sense, utility implies that some- 
thing is wanted. At first glance it would seem that 
time is a utility because everyone wants it. Cer- 
tainly in a noneconomic sense time has utility in 
that it is useful and can be used when desired. 
It can also be ignored. 

Time utility in economics means that something 
is available when you want it. Certainly time is 
used by the homemaker to create time utility in 
goods and services for the family. She brings the 
car to school and takes the children to dentist 
appointments. She feeds the baby on demand or 
on a four-hour schedule. She serves meals on 
time. The car at school at the wrong moment 
would have no time utility because it would not 
be wanted. The baby cannot be given all its food 
at one feeding and then left for a week. The 
family does not want all three meals served during 
one hour of the day. 
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Marginal utility implies that one unit may have 
more value than a second and that there may 
ultimately be a saturation point at which a person 
has almost no desire for another unit of the good 
or service. Time cannot have marginal utility be- 
cause no amount of bidding will change the amount 
a person has. 

The utility of a few minutes may be very great 
at certain points or moments in the day. I recall 
long ago hearing a busy woman say that she 
planned her day in 15-minute units. In 15 minutes 
in the morning she could straighten up the apart- 
ment, do the breakfast dishes, and make the bed, 
which made a good deal of difference to her when 
she came home at noon. Rarely do people make 
appointments for less than 15 minutes. This may 
be the minimum unit of time that can be used in 
planning. Changing your mind to something differ- 
ent or thinking about the simplest problem takes 
time. Dickins found that very few homemakers 
seemed to have set hours for doing tasks or at 
least they did not have set hours for starting routine 
tasks although they may have had a set hour for 
finishing and a set day or time during the day for 
the task (1). 

In the economic sense, resources are classified 
as land, labor, and capital which are integrated by 
management in the framework of the existing eco- 
nomic institutions (money, free markets, taxation). 
In this use of the word “resource,” time would be 
included in labor since labor includes both the 
number of people available as well as their skills 
and abilities. 

Time is not limited in the sense that if used up 
no more will be available. With money, if spent 
for one thing, that money will not be available 
for anything else. If time is used for one thing, 
that bit of time is gone; but like the pitcher which 
never needed filling, more time is available at 
once. From our studies of families we know that 
when given a limited amount of money, families 
use it all. When given a limited amount of energy 
people do not use it all except under conditions 
of extreme stress. 

Is man born with a desire to spend part of each 
day in creative or productive work? Omitting a 
definition of creative or productive or work, if man 
has sufficient energy, does he work about 60 hours 
a week either from necessity or choice? If time is 
no longer used for earning a living, will that time 
be used for doing a better job, doing more work, 
or doing community work or engaging in a hobby 
which seems to the person engaged in the activity 
to be productive work? 
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Some men who work a 40-hour week also have 
part-time jobs on the week end or evenings. Per- 
haps this drive to work explains why time used for 
homemaking by homemakers has changed relatively 
little in the past 30 years despite increases in the 
amount of capital invested in household equipment 
and decreases in size of households and of homes. 

It is obvious that people do not work all of 
the time. In industry the average working week 
has been cut from about 46 hours in 1930 to 
about 40 hours in 1950. Much of the decline has 
been made possible by capital investments which 
make it possible to produce more goods in less 
time and to use less human brawn for the produc- 
tion. In homemaking, in a recent estimate, it was 
estimated that the typical farm house in Genesee 
County, New York, had $140 worth of household 
equipment in 1936 and $930 in 1952. But in these 
same houses, the time used for homemaking by the 
homemaker had only declined about half an hour 
a day (2). The 22 twice-interviewed homemakers 
reported no change in total homemaking time from 
1936 to 1952 and a three-quarter hour decrease in 
work time (3). 

The three most recent studies of homemakers’ 
use of time indicate that women use approximately 
7% hours per day for homemaking, unless they 
are also attempting to work many hours per week 
outside of their home (either in paid work or in 
community work) (4, 2,5). The studies which we 
can find about the woman who works part time in 
the labor force indicate that she may try to do 
all the homemaking activities that are done by 
women not in the labor force. Therefore, the 
women who work outside of the home apparently 
use as much as 1114 hours per week day for all 
work and those not working outside the home 
have about a 9-hour working period on week days. 
Multiplying by six and allowing one full day of 
rest per week, this comes out to a 54- to 69-hour 
work week. A man employed 40 hours at work, 
using 30 minutes morning and night for commut- 
ing, would have a 46-hour work week; and many 
men also help with shopping, care and upkeep of 
the house, care of children for more than 10 hours 
a week. Studies of use of time in the 1920's and 
30's also indicate that a 9-hour working day was 
common at that time for farm homemakers. 

It is possible to change use of time under stress. 
For example, during World War II three studies 
of homemakers’ use of time indicated an increased 
amount of time for food preparation and shopping. 
Muse reported a 77-hour work week for Vermont 
farm homemakers of which 66 was for homemaking 
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(6). This is well above the 61-hour working week 
which I reported in 1936 in New York State (7). 
Dorothy Dickins reported Mississippi farm women 
using 27 hours for food homemaking in 1943, and 
Ada Moser reported South Carolina women used 
about 21 hours per week for the same activities 
in 1935 (1, 8). In an unpublished study from 
California in 1943, women reported 54 hours of 
homemaking per week with 41 of this for shopping 
as contrasted with 50 hours of homemaking with 
234 of this for shopping in 1928. 

It apparently is true that people do need a 
certain amount of sleep and rest, and the amount 
needed varies with individuals so that some per- 
sons sleep more hours and have a shorter waking 
day than others. But this problem would seem 
largely academic since there are 168 hours in a 
week. Allowing 84 hours for sleeping and resting 
and 60 for work leaves more than 3 a day for other 
activities, including thinking. 

One explanation of why homemakers work such 
a long day is that with better equipment and with 
less time used for drudgery, they have raised their 
standards and do more work in the same amount of 
time. The quantity of clothes washed at home is 
much greater now than it was 20 years ago—on a 
per capita basis. The increase was in number of 
household linens washed when we changed from 
hand washing to machine washing and in number 
of personal articles washed when we changed to 
automatic washers. 

Our standards of housecleaning have been so 
changed that we seldom see a truly dirty house. 
Homemakers may do less housecleaning, but prob- 
ably not. What they do is different since we no 
longer have ashes and wood chips to remove from 
every room in the house. New finishes also en- 
courage the dirt to roll off onto the floor where 
the vacuum cleaner removes it from the room. 


A Test for Other Resources 


Time may be the measure used to test use of 
other resources: as so many cars produced per 
week, so many cookies baked today, so many hours 
to make a dress. It also is the co-ordinating factor 
in much of production: This part of the car will 
be ready when the adjoining part comes down the 
assembly line. The pie filling will be ready when 
it is time to put the filling into the crust. The icing 
will be made while the cake is cooling. 

With shorter work weeks people have varied in 
what they do with the extra time. They live longer, 
apparently not working themselves to death at a 
young age. They do-it-yourself at home because it 
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saves money, or is fun, or socially acceptable, or 
there is no one else who will do the work. They 
get another, part-time job and earn more money. 
They participate in community activities or sports 
or hobbies. A very few go on with their education 
by reading books, attending lectures, or going to 
adult classes in school. 

After all this discussion, here are my personal 
beliefs. Time cannot be saved, because time goes 
by regardless of what you do. For the same rea- 
son, it cannot be spent or wasted. It can be used 
or misused. It cannot be worked with, because 
you cannot manipulate time to your own advantage. 
With time you can use it for anything you like 
now, but you cannot keep it for future use as 
you can with money, and to some extent with 
energy. Using time to get what you want or doing 
what you want to do right now may give you a 
chance to do something else at a later time. But 
if you do not do something now, you will get 
just as much time later as the person who hurries 
to do things right this minute. Thus, if I don't 
write this article today, I will have just as much 
time as if I had done so, but I may get to where 
I have to use my time to write and not to go to a 
football game, and this thought has driven me 
to beat the deadline. And I believe that since time 
4s used to earn a living, it, as a part of labor, is 
an economic resource. 
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Finding Your Place in Home Economics 


As attractive young woman, fresh from college 
honors and highly recommended, arrived 


at the General Foods Kitchens in White Plains 
recently to be interviewed for a home economics 
job. 

She arrived promptly, on time, accompanied by 
her mother. But she had driven a long distance 
and carried an extra set of clothing. She insisted 
on taking 15 minutes to make a change. Then, 
at the interview, she let her mother do most of 
the talking. She didn’t get the job. 

She didn’t get the job because she showed poor 
judgment and an immature personality. It is true 
that a high degree of maturity cannot be expected 
in a young woman just out of college. Our appli- 
cant was not too unlike 90 per cent of the 500 
people who apply to us every year for home eco- 
nomics positions. But the point is this. Some 
applicants do act maturely. Some are aware of 
our needs—and their own. In the competition for 
our few openings, they win out. They are the 
ones who know about business standards. They are 
not dependent on parents or teachers. They don’t al- 
ways expect to be told what to do. They can 
assume responsibility. 

The tragedy of those who fail is that most of 
them are potentially good candidates. But, as the 
phrase goes, they have a lot to learn. Many who 
failed here might have been hired—if they had 
been better prepared to fulfill the ordinary needs 
of our business. Most had the basic qualities we 
want. With proper guidance they could have shown 
us these qualities. 

Which ingredients do we value most highly in 
applicants for our five or six yearly home economics 
openings? 

We look for previous work experience, preferably 
related to the food business. In fact, we rarely 
hire anybody without such experience. Teachers 
by all means should encourage their students to 
obtain summer jobs during their school years. 
Waiting on tables, or working in a grocery store, 
provide suitable experience, so long as the jobs 
afford the opportunity to be part of a serious busi- 
ness enterprise and test the person’s interest in 
food. All the better if the work is related to the 
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Mr. Jonsson is director of personnel administra- 
tion for General Foods in White Piains, New 
York. This article, directed to college teachers 
and the students they are preparing for home 
economics posivions, suggests ways that young 
women can be better equipped for the important 
task of finding the right position. 


specialty the applicant wants to pursue in a full- 
time job later. 

We look for a mature, businesslike attitude. This 
is the characteristic we prize most in aspiring home 
economists. The purpose of business is to make a 
profit by serving the public. For an employee to 
contribute to her company’s profit calls for such 
an attitude toward work—a salesminded attitude, 
too. It means trying to keep the consumer in mind 
even when boiling water for a simple recipe test. 
It means working toward a goal as a member 
of a team, not as an individualist. 

We look for good and thorough scholarship at 
college. Teachers who help students plan for a 
business career in foods should stress the need for 
basic courses in science, especially chemistry, and in 
experimental cooking. A good foundation of writ- 
ten and spoken English is also essential. It's 
surprising how many young women apply here 
who lack such basic know ‘ledge, or who had 
mediocre standing in these subjects. Students who 
want jobs in business must strive for top grades. 

We look also for young women who have the 
ability to work well with others and whose attitude 
is positive and agreeable. Our home economists 
are in frequent contact with operating and staff 
people whom they must both aid and please. And 
at the same time the home economists must be 
able to sell their own ideas and maintain their own 
personalities. A former company vice-president, 
a woman, described the job of home economist 
here as “a combination of bird-dog, analyst, diplo- 
mat, coordinator and salesman.” 

Getting along in a company where most of the 
staff are men requires an aptitude that school also 
can help foster—that of being feminine without 
asking any quarter or, on the other hand, without 


being rigid or bossy. 
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Teachers should also encourage students to 
participate in school or community organizations. 
The person who has done so, and perhaps held 
office, has already gained some of the experience 
we need. We often turn away young women 
simply because their personality is too retiring for 
business activities. It would be advisable for 
teachers to suggest to the timid that they either try 
to overcome this trait or seek positions in other 
fields. 

The ability to be expressive in writing and 
speech is high on our list of requirements. Our 
home economists must write well—from recipe test 
reports to promotion copy—and must speak well 
to small groups or large. The educational adviser 
who stresses the need for acquiring such skills— 
in English and speech courses—is rendering vital 
service to the home economist with an eye on busi- 
ness. Organizing a report and putting it into read- 
able English may sound easy, but few of the appli- 
cants who knock at our Personnel door have this 
skill. 

Another quality we seek is the ability to work 
quickly. Unlike a student's experience in the class- 
room, a home economist may be busy with several 
assignments at once and some of them rush jobs. 
Inherent in all staff or service jobs is the need to 
deliver work fast and to meet deadlines. Although 
our home economists must be thorough and have 
high standards, they also must be able to move 
forward without waiting for perfection. This need 
is one that differentiates working in business from 
teaching or pure research. 

Our best opportunity to recognize in an applicant 
the qualities we need comes when we read her 
written application or talk with her at the job 
interview. College training to develop skill in apply- 
ing for jobs would be valuable. 

Illustrating the need for such training, here is 
the complete text of a letter that we received 
recently: 


Does your company have a panel of homemakers to test 
new products, methods, etc.? I would like to get into this 
field; since I do enjoy cooking, I think it would be very 


interesting. 


The author of the letter may have considerable 
ability useful in the food business, but if so she 
failed to show it. Not all applications are so 
obviously inept, but a great many omit pertinent 
information without which we cannot evaluate the 
individual's qualifications. 

In a letter or one-page résumé the applicant 
should be shown how to present effectively her 
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courses of study, standing in class, extracurricular 
activities, and work experience. She should state 
as specifically as possible the kind of home eco- 
nomics job in which she hopes to specialize and in 
so doing try to reflect some understanding of our 
business. 

Incidentally, students could be told that the best 
months to apply for home economics positions are 
April and May. They may write to the Manager 
of Kitchens or to the Personnel Department in our 
organization, and probably the department titles 
would be similar in other food companies. 

The prospective applicant should be advised to 
write for an interview—not to telephone or just 
drop in. Our supervisors in the Kitchens are al- 
ways pleased to talk with applicants even when 
there are no openings, but the supervisor's time is 
planned and the talk with the applicant must be 
planned too. 

It hardly needs to be said that the applicant 
should be neat in appearance, should try to project 
her personality, and be poised. She should also be 
flexible about her starting position and salary. We 
now have a young home economist, for example, 
who is working as a stenographer until] the next 
opening in the test kitchens occurs. 

Here is some advice that can be given the en- 
gaged or almost engaged girl. We, and no doubt 
most businesses, like married people as employees. 
They are usually mature and stable. Many young 
women hurt themselves by hiding the fact that they 
soon will be married, even removing their ring 
before the interview. 

Following the interview, a thoughtful act is to 
write a short note to the interviewer expressing 
interest and appreciation. 

Because it is important for applicants to be able 
to tell us, or any other business organization, in 
what kind of home economics work they want to 
specialize, they should be given information in 
college about the organization and activities of 
business operations. 

The following outline of the arrangement of our 
own home economics activities should help pro- 
spective home economists be specific about a pre- 
ferred specialization when they apply to any 
business organization carrying on a broad program 
of work with foods. 

All our home economics activities are centered 
in the General Foods Kitchens, where 60 home 
economists work in these divisions: 

Srx Test Krrcuens, A LAuNpRY CENTER, AND Two 
Taste Rooms, where 24 home economists test 
products and develop recipes. 
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Propuct REPRESENTATION—eight home economists 
co-ordinate work done in the department with 
activities elsewhere in the company. 

EprroriaL ServiceE—nine home economists translate 
kitchen findings into printed recipes and service 
material. 

PuHotrocraPpHy Service—which furnishes food sub- 
jects and supervises the photography for product 
promotion and advertising. It is managed by 
two home economists. 

HOMEMAKER TESTING SeRviceE—which tests con- 
sumer opinion on new products, techniques, or 
recipes as a pilot check. It is supervised by one 
home economist. 

A Frecp Home Economist who maintains contact 
with professional and consumer groups. 

There are also convention supervisor, corre- 
spondence group, and distribution group, which, 
respectively, plan participation in conventions, 
handle letters from consumers, and distribute 
printed material. 

The kind of skills a teacher might develop in her 
home economics students can be seen in the way 
our General Foods Kitchens handle a_ typical 
request, say from the marketing group of a 
product division, seeking advice on the package 
size and package directions of a new pudding. 
There is usually a deadline; typically, one week. 
A product representative gets the request. First 
she returns to marketing for more information on 
the request: Are there limitations on size of the 
pudding unit imposed by manufacturing ma- 
chinery, or by the established unit price of products 
with which it will compete, or by the keeping 
qualities of the product once the package is 
opened? These answers help her form recom- 
mendations. 

Next she may go to market research for advice 
on the size and type family which is the best 
potential user of the product. She must have vari- 
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ous sizes of units, with separate directions for each. 
She knows that the size of the package must suit 
the average family and fit practical measurements 
and time units in the kitchen. 

Having analyzed the problems and obtained 
advice and facts from many places, she forms a 
tentative conclusion, which she checks with the 
people already seen to learn if it is feasible. 

Her answer is usually a compromise of the needs 
of consumer, advertiser or seller, and manufacturer. 
She finds the best synthesis of the problem. Once 
a practical answer to the problem is developed, 
she has to expect her work to be completely 
anonymous and taken for granted. 

In performing this service, the home economist 
had to work with many people, be expressive in 
writing and in speech, use mature judgment, work 
quickly and flexibly, and perform as a member of 
a team. 

When a teacher informs her students of business 
needs, she may also point out the rewards of a 
business job. The home economist’s daily work 
is creative and demanding of her best. She acquires 
experience invaluable to her personal growth. She 
becomes an important asset to her company. 

Materially, she may start at a salary of about 
$80 per week and rise as high as her abilities 
allow. In addition, she receives many employee 
benefits which add substantially to her security 
and happiness. 

If teachers could include in their courses, or in 
advice to students, more information about the 
special requirements of business, they would save 
applicants much wasted effort and help them find 
greater acceptance. For the home economist who 
has properly prepared during college, has work 
experience, and who possesses personal qualities 
for working well with people, there will always be 
a job in the food business and in other home 
economics positions as well. 


Fellowships Announced 


Family Finance Workshops. The 1957 Summer Session Workshop on Edu- 
cation in Family Finance at Syracuse University offers 50 scholarships valued 
at $290. This graduate credit program is scheduled for July 1 to August 9, 
1957. Any home economics teacher may apply for a scholarship. Write to 
Dr. Eric W. Lawson, Co-ordinator, Workshop on Education in Family 
Finance, 129 College Place, Syracuse University, Syracuse 10, New York. 

Merrill-Palmer School announces a new graduate and postgraduate pro- 
gram of intensive research training in human development and family. 
Fellowships of $1,000 to $2500 are available; application closing date, March 1. 
Write to Dr. Irving Sigel, Merrill-Palmer School, 71 E. Ferry Avenue, 


Detroit 2, Michigan. 
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Gracious Living—Still Important? 


Av food editors of magazines and news- 


papers never live in ivory towers. The 
dreamy recipes they might like to print are seldom 
wanted by their readers. 

Why not? Most of the dishes we would like 
to suggest are too complicated. They call for 
unknown techniques. Many of the ingredients and 
utensils are not in today’s kitchen. 

Time-tested theories of household management 
that look so reasonable on paper and in classroom 
discussions don’t have a chance against the modern 
homemakers’ attitudes and practices. 

How do editors know this? By the letters from 
readers and—even more surely—from the telephone 
calls that swamp the food department of news- 
papers. The calls come in a never-ending stream. 

It's from them that an editor knows what her 
readers are thinking, doing, and planning. 

And it’s the content of many of these calls that 
concerns me. What do my readers ask? Things 
like this: How can I make something quick and 
easy? How can I prepare for tomorrow's party 
a day or two ahead? 

When I tell them that food freshly cooked will 
taste better than when rewarmed or defrosted they 
wail, “But I want to get it ready the day before 
and get it out of the way.” 

They never say, “I'm glad you don't advise pre- 
paring food the day before because it’s on that 
day that Ill be polishing silver, washing and 
shining my best glassware, ironing my damask 
cloth and napkins.” 

Such jobs are not on the agenda of the modern 
homemaker, not even when she entertains. She 
uses stainless steel cutlery “because it doesn’t need 
polishing,” uses plastic dishes and tablecloth, offers 
paper napkins. 

Why? Because today we are adjured “to take 
it easy, to save time.” 

Let’s not go into what we do with the time we 
save. That is always a moot question; moreover, 
that discussion—pertinent though it be—is not 
directly related to my telephone calls. 

My second concern deals with the floor plan of 
many modern homes. Too often the utility room, 
kitchen, eating, and living space are all encom- 
passed by the same four walls. 
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Miss LaGanke (Mrs. Harris in private life) is edi- 
tor of the home economics department of The 
Cleveland Press and co-author of four widely used 
home economics textbooks. She has also been a 
college teacher and a city supervisor of home 
economics. 


Notice that a dining room was not mentioned. 
Why not? Because there is no dining room. For 
festive meals the family sits uncomfortably and 
unaccustomedly around a makeshift table set up in 
an ell in the room. 

Most meals are eaten at a counter or kitchen 
bar, with family precariously perched on stools, 
given no chance to look into one another's faces. 
That counter arrangement reminds me of the subtle 
difference (in the German language ) between essen 
for humans and fressen for animals. 

A third concern can be credited (or discredited ) 
to some of the manufacturers of cookware and 
small appliances. These are played up as being 
designed for both cooking and serving. 

Sometimes I wonder why we bother with a 
table or counter at all! Why not stand at the 
range or appliance shelf and dig into the cooking 
pot! 

Not too long ago a salesman brought to my 
attention a small electric oven which could be 
placed and used right on the table. 

“But what would I bake at the table?” I queried. 

“Oh, lots of things,” he answered rather vaguely. 

“For instance—” I pressed. 

“Well,” said he, “you can bake potatoes.” 

Now I ask you, who wants to sit at a table 
waiting 45 minutes for the potatoes to bake? When 
I made that statement he had a pat reply, “But it 
saves you from going to the range to get the 
potatoes.” 

Shades of our pioneer grandmothers, have we 
become so weak we can't carry a few potatoes from 
range to table? 

A call came one day from a woman who wanted 
to know what electric mixer she should buy. I 
countered by asking her what she would be using 
it for. 

“Oh, cakes,” she said. 

“How often do you bake a cake?” I asked. 
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“Oh, I don’t know—maybe four times a year.” 

“Then,” said I, “you don’t need a mixer for four 
cakes a year. Get yourself a bowl and an egg 
beater like your mother had and mix your cakes 
the way she did.” 

“But I tried that,” she said plaintively. “I tried 
to beat an egg the other day and I was just 
exhausted.” 

Again may I invoke the shades of our grand- 
mothers. Now really! Beat one egg and find your- 
self exhausted! 

When I wax enthusiastic about baking bread 
at home I am told by some of my listeners that 
they can't possibly do all that kneading. It’s too 
exhausting, I suppose. 

Have you decided that I am nothing but a re- 
actionary? I'm not, not really. My kitchen houses 
almost every labor-saving device that is made. They 
are used, too. (I am a woman who works outside 
the home and keeps house as well.) 

My cupboard shelves hold a large assortment 
of box mixes. My home freezer is always filled 
(usually with commercially prepared foods). Noth- 
ing is too new for me to try—not just once but 
again and again until I have mastered its tricks. 
I am not opposed to new gadgets, appliances, and 
food. I welcome them. 

Ready to listen to my last concern? 

From the West Coast the idea of outdoor living 
with a casual air has traveled eastward. Most of 
us approve. But does every meal have to be casual? 
Is the proper formula for greeting guests, “Hi! 
Come on and get it. Dig in, folks.” 

Has the handshake, the pleasant sounding “Good 
evening” been completely outmoded? 


Where has graciousness gone? Where is the. 


heirloom silver and china, the shining damask cloth, 
table napkins that stay in one piece and don't dis- 
integrate into a wad of crumpled paper? Have we 
forgotten candlelight is gentle and flattering? 

Where is the hostess who serves soup from a 
tureen, or a host who asks deferentially, “May I 
give you a piece of white meat?” Where is 
leisurely enjoyment of food, friends, and conversa- 
tion? 

What has happened to all of these? Are they 
nothing but anachronisms? Doesn't anyone realize 
that eating in a kitchen begets kitchen manners? 
It is so easy to flip the olive pit over one’s shoulder 
into the sink. Doesn't anyone recognize that it’s 
dispiriting to eat in plain view of the messy cook- 
ing pots piled in the sink? 

Many of you who read the JourNaL are teachers. 
Can you give me an idea of what to expect from 


GRACIOUS LIVING—STILL IMPORTANT? 


The author answers a reader’s telephoned inquiry. 


your students who will be (I hope) my readers 
of tomorrow? Of course you are teaching them 
short cuts, uses of mixes, of batters squeezed from 
a tube, of frozen mixtures. You are teaching them 
to use electric mixers, toasters, fryers, frypans, 
blenders, pressure cookers, rotisseries. 

But, will they consider “sloppy Joe’s,” hot dogs, 
hamburgers, gelatin salads, soft drinks, the accepted 
foods for company? 

Will they ever have made and enjoyed a Swiss 
fondue, baked a chocolate soufflé, or taken pride in 
a croquembouche (just a pyramid of tiny cream 
puffs ). 

What are you doing about etiquette? Not the 
stuffy Mid-Victorian variety but the kind that 
comes from the heart? Will your students be told 
a perfect hostess considers the comfort of her guests 
of paramount importance? Have you found a way 
to teach graciousness so that it is genuine and 
warm—not airy, meaningless words coming from 
a face wearing a fixed, superficial smile. 

It takes real skill, doesn’t it, to combine today’s 
realism with yesterday's ways of thinking? It’s all 
a puzzlement—what to teach a growing child and 
what to tell an adult woman—in this fast-moving 
changing world. 

But—are not graciousness and the amenities of 
living still important? 
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Adapting College Teaching to Present-Day Needs 


The following four articles and the discussion of the principles they present are 


condensations of talks presented to the colleges and universities section during the 
AHEA 1956 annual meeting. Dr. Smith is a professor of family relationships at 
Pennsylvania State University; Miss Nelson, an assistant professor of textiles and 
clothing at Iowa State College when this talk was given, is now an assistant professor 
at the University of Washington; Miss Esteros is head of the related art section in 
the School of Home Economics at the University of Minnesota; Dr. Cate is head of 
the department of food and nutrition at Florida State University; and Dr. Paolucci 


Although this discussion concerns the use of 
visual aids in teaching courses in marriage and 
family relationships, many of the same principles 
may be applied and similar methods may be ap- 
propriate in any other college course. 

As the pressure mounts to increase college en- 
rollments and to add to the size of classes, many 
of us will be challenged to discover new ways to 
make our subject matter relevant. The outlook is 
not very good for learning experiences based on 
interaction. In general, the larger the class, the 
less the possibility for interaction; therefore, the 
less opportunity for meaningful learning about 
relationships. Consequently, we have been trying 
to discover through the use of visual aids ways to 
overcome the handicap of class size. Some of these 
visual aids are: 

1. Flannelboard. This may have more limited 
usefulness in developing an understanding of rela- 
tionships than the more dynamic media of films or 
drama, but we have used it to illustrate stages in 
the family life cycle and to compare trends, facts, 
or figures relative to changes in family life or socio- 
economic backgrounds of the family for classes of 
150 to 200 students. 

2. Bulletin boards, in addition to supplementing 
lectures, may be used in several other ways. One 
is to challenge stereotypes and show contrasts in 
ways of living. Bulletin boards filled with inter- 
esting material early in the semester frequently 
stimulate discussion before and after class and often 
motivate students to look for contributions from 
their own reading. 

3. Drama is one of the most effective stimulators 
for discussion. It deserves to be used more widely 


is an assistant professor of home management at Michigan State University. 


Using Visual Aids to Develop Understanding of Relationships 


William M. Smith, Jr. 


than it has been in the teaching of child develop- 
ment and family relationships and in any course. 
We have used this method in discussion sections 
of 30 to 50 students, though we have also used it 
with 200 parents. 

Probably the most familiar plays in current use 
are the American Theatre Wing Community Plays. 
Other shorter plays are frequently available from 
the parent education specialist on the state exten- 
sion staff. Sometimes students write their own skits. 

These plays require no props if read with stu- 
dents seated panel-wise around a table and only 
a few chairs and perhaps a table if they walk 
through the action. Pre-reading the play speeds 
up the action, but we have used plays many times 
on the spur of the moment. Like a film, the play 
presents a “situation” from life. But it gives the 
students an opportunity to “feel themselves” into 
a part, to express feelings in words and actions 
which a film does not do. Though in large classes 
most students cannot have this experience, several 
students in a discussion section may be able to take 
a part. Also some students who hesitate to express 
themselves freely in role-playing may feel less re- 
luctant with a book in their hands. 

4. Filmstrips can be effective either to stimulate 
discussion, to illustrate points made in a lecture, 
or to emphasize principles from a film previously 
shown. Filmstrips have an advantage over films in 
timing. 

5. Films. These are probably the most widely 
used visual aids media that are readily adaptable 
to teaching about relationships. We use them in 
discussion sections of 30 to 50 students and in 
lecture sections of 400. 
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The interaction process which we consider an 
indispensable element in teaching is extremely 
limited in large classes. Here, the use of films (or 
dramas) may serve a real purpose—provided that 
students are given opportunities to interact in 
relation to the theme or situations presented on the 
screen. To promote this we have used reaction 
sheets, buzz sessions, and discussion. 

One of the shortcomings of some of the “series” 
films is their stereotyped backgrounds and settings, 
but this can be counteracted by showing films with 
other settings, by raising questions in discussion 
about “other ways” than those the film presents, 
or by role-playing additional possibilities for 
handling situations. 

Another problem is the student’s inability to 
relate the film to earlier experiences in his own 
life or even to other courses. Therefore, it is im- 
portant for the teacher to set the stage in advance 
by indicating time and place, relieving later dis- 
connected trains of thought. 

Values, previous experience, cultural status, sex, 
and age are important factors in determining the 
reactions of students to visual aids as to any other 
classroom experiences. In using visual aids to pro- 
mote understanding of relationships, these differ- 
ences within any large class must be recognized by 
the teacher and, if possible, taken into account in 
planning learning experiences. 

In the large class, a film may serve to highlight 
some topic on which part of the class has been 
doing special work. 

The use of films, filmstrips, and drama _per- 
forms an important function in understanding 
relationships when they bring the unconscious into 
the classroom. This has both positive and negative 
implications. On the positive side, it is important 
for students to be more aware of their real feelings, 
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their fears, their anxieties in order to be able to 
handle them constructively and maturely. In fact, 
some students “sit through” an entire semester of 
a course hiding behind some mental block, 
memorizing, verbalizing, but never really learning 
because the subject matter strikes at their defenses. 
Visual aids may give them an opportunity to 
identify with a character in a similar situation or 
to raise questions which can take them to sources 
of real help in counseling or in further study. 

On the negative side, stirring up these feelings, 
opening the unconscious to public or private view— 
may confuse rather than help a student. This 
is especially likely to happen in the large classes 
where the instructor has little or no opportunity to 
discover how individual students are relating them- 
selves to filmed situations, how they are identifying, 
what they are unable or refuse to see, or what 
they would like to express about what they have 
seen or felt. 

Especially when courses in marriage and family 
relationships are open to students on an elective 
basis, they may readily attract an above-average 
number of students who are anxious, concerned, or 
afraid of what is happening or has happened to 
them personally. Many of them need counseling 
but will never seek help in that way. They may or 
may not be helped by including films or other 
visual aids in teaching. Perhaps films can show 
that other people have problems, that many prob- 
lems can be resolved, that personal and family 
living includes troubles as well as romance. To 
the extent to which such concepts can “get through” 
to these students, they may be able to take another 
step toward mental health. 

These are some, not all, of the ways in which 
visual aids may be used to develop understandings 
of relationships. 


Integrating Personal and Family Clothing Experiences 


Most freshman and sophomore college women 
are more interested in themselves than in their 
families. This is natural and normal. As they come 
to us to learn about how to select, to make, and 
to care for their clothing, we hope to implant the 
idea that these learnings apply to other people, too. 
This discussion applies to home economics majors 
in general as well as to those specializing in textiles 
and clothing. 

The organization of courses in clothing selection, 
purchase, and care and in elementary construction 


Lois E. Nelson 


differs widely; but, in teaching clothing selection, 
we concentrate on making the most of one’s self, 
and, in construction, our primary purpose is to 
teach techniques. With these courses reaching 
every student, we can touch hundreds of families, 
both present and future. 

We use many methods in attempting to extend 
the student's vision beyond her immediate life. 
Some classes respond to one type of teaching and 
some to another. All classes have resources within 
themselves, but the teacher must discover them. 
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Wardrobe planning is often emphasized in cloth- 
ing selection. Members of the class consider the 
items required in a college girl’s wardrobe. After 
discussion, they decide on a minimum number of 
garments a girl needs on their campus. With pic- 
tures, tracings, paint and fabric swatches, the 
students assemble a co-ordinated wardrobe that is 
suitable to their needs, smartly styled, and possible 
on varied budgets. Brief statements explain the 
choices. One point of agreement is always reached— 
that the college girl herself has too many clothes. 

This wardrobe plan is effectively used in bulletin 
form to aid incoming freshmen. It answers many 
of the questions of the prospective student, and 
it gives the class members new importance and 
responsibility in advising others. They are realistic 
about limited closet space, comfortable campus 
wear, and laundry and pressing. 

Then comes the question “What is my share of 
the family budget?” Teachers may use inventories 
of clothing already owned or use the suggested 
wardrobe. Most girls are amazed at the costs of 
either, for the totals are astounding. Such estimates 
can lead the student to see herself as a part of a 
family unit and to see the importance of careful 
planning. 

The class can extend its horizons in many ways. 
A local homemaker may be willing to present her 
family clothing problems and ideas to a class for 
consideration. Sometimes a class member will 
welcome a chance to discuss her newly developed 
textile and clothing challenges. 

Recently in a class in costume selection a stu- 
dent from Ceylon showed several saris and how 
to drape them. She showed us fashion differences 
in this garment which we had assumed to be un- 
changed but always beautiful. Upon questioning 
and urging of the American students she told of 
clothing customs, home life, social life, religious 
customs, philosophy, and community organization. 
A whole sociological discussion arose from this 
little talk and showing of a sari. 

In some communities arrangements are made 
with merchants who are willing to talk about, lend, 
or show types of merchandise. A well-informed 
merchant not only gives good hints to the shopper 
but welcomes the opportunity to show his stock 
to visitors. 

With dry-cleaning problems growing and chang- 
ing constantly we look to this service also for 
guidance as consumers. As students see the many 
processes used in a modern plant, they appreciate— 
and sympathize with—the dry cleaner who is left 
to solve the mysteries of fiber content, type of 
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finish, and cause of spots. Not only is one of 
the family’s irksome problems shown but the inter- 
dependence of the people of the world is empha- 
sized. The student sees the textile chemist, the 
manufacturer, the retailer, and herself, the con- 
sumer, as part of this circle with whom the dry 
cleaner works. 

In clothing construction, college freshmen usually 
make garments for themselves so that they learn 
how to fit their own figures. Each works with a 
partner to learn how to help and to fit someone 
else. With small-scale patterns they learn alter- 
ations commonly necessary for fitting older women. 

Most classes discuss the economic aspect of sew- 
ing, as well as the application of principles and 
techniques to other garments which they might 
make in the future. For example, a class describes 
other garments they might make which would 
also have a convertible collar—for example, a man’s 
sport shirt, a child’s coat, or pajamas. 

Possible variations of a pattern are discussed, 
too. Adaptations for another fabric, a particular 
season, or a different figure type lead many girls 
to look beyond themselves to their family needs. 

Each of us feels a little thrill when a girl says, 
“I want to show mother how easy it is to do it this 
way,” or “I can hardly wait for the family to see 
my dress. I never made one before,” or “This 
summer I want to sew for my mother and my little 
sister.” 

Showing articles which we teachers are making 
for some family member is another means of en- 
couraging interest in other people. Several little 
boys—and some not so little—received sport shirts 
for Christmas after I had used two shirts for 
demonstration purposes in a class. 

Sometimes class members make garments for 
children. They try the garments on nursery children 
and observe the children’s reactions. They invite 
mothers to tell or, better yet to show, some articles 
of clothing they chose and why. This gives the 
girls a chance to see clothing which has been worn, 
not just the brand-new items. The manager of a 
children’s shop tells of local preferences and com- 
pares them with those of other regions. 

Perhaps the college girls are thinking more about 
their families than we think they are, but it is still 
for us to provide the opportunities to see beyond 
the immediate learning. 

This integration of family clothing problems into 
the regular class work does not just happen! It 
occurs only when we, as teachers, consciously be- 
lieve in the value of such relation and definitely 
plan to utilize the many opportunities before us. 
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Making Art Experiences Real 


Art experiences must of necessity be real ex- 
periences because art involves the total person. 
The actual difficulty is that not all experiences that 
occur in art classes are “art” experiences, even 
though the instructor hopefully expects them to be. 
Students may go through the motions of many 
kinds of assignments and suggested activities with 
a minimum of personal involvement. What may be 
a very real problem for the instructor may have 
little meaning and no urgency for the student. 

The following descriptions cover attempts to 
provide classroom experiences that would be real 
to students. They were conducted in a beginning 
color and design laboratory at the University of 
Minnesota during spring quarter 1956. 

On a day during the first week of the quarter, 
the class met with a group of fellow students who 
were committee chairmen for the all-campus annual 
spring Open House. The chairmen explained the 
various events and activities being planned. They 
tried to share their concept of the spirit of the 
week end as well as provide facts, for they hoped 
that the art class would provide posters for the 
many events. And during the following weeks, the 
color and design students did just that. Each stu- 
dent was free to choose both the event and the way 
of publicizing it. Only poster size was limited. 

Cut paper was a favorite technique for these 
beginning students because it allowed a maximum 
of experimentation in composition. Much about 
color was learned: expressiveness or emotional effect 
of different colors, the effect of one color upon 
another, and visibility of colors. 

A portable room within an attic laboratory pro- 
vided another kind of experience. Each student 
worked with one or two others to design a room 
for a particular situation of her own choosing. 
For some, it was an imaginary situation, but for many 
it was a problem at home or in dormitory or room- 
ing house. Periodically the students have repainted 
the walls of this room. Of necessity, painting has 
been a co-operative project and has provided many 
kinds of color experiences. Not only have the stu- 
dents learned about paint mixing and application 
but they have learned at first hand about color 
preferences, effect of color on size and shape of 
room, and usefulness of different colors as back- 
grounds. Enthusiasm was high and discussions 
lively whenever a major color change took place 
in the portable room. 
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A more individual kind of problem was the 
selection and framing of a picture. Study of graphic 
processes and paintings seemed to have greater 
meaning when students were involved to the extent 
of selection, purchase, and framing of something 
for themselves or their families. Also, they learned 
from other students’ selections and solutions to 
matting and framing problems. 

One of the favorite laboratory activities was the 
arrangement of flowers or other plant materials. 
The students were responsible for providing most 
of the materials. As they started to compose with 
flowers, they were encouraged to let the nature of 
the particular flowers or plants being used, as well 
as the location of the finished arrangement, help to 
determine the finished composition. They developed 
their own methods of arrangement. No particular 
method was taught. They seemed to gain in sen- 
sitivity to texture, color, and line. 

Making abstract compositions may also offer real 
experiences to students. Often it is a helpful 
means of arriving at certain generalizations about 
color and design. However, in a beginning class 
it seems desirable to start with more directly mean- 
ingful problems, such as poster making and room 
arrangement. And it may be equally desirable to 
follow abstract composition with more directly 
practical design problems. Block printing, which 
lends itself to construction of useful decorative 
home accessories, has often been done during the 
last week of the quarter. 

A meaningful final examination for a color and 
design class is not easy to construct. But it, too, 
can be an interesting and valuable experience for 
students if real problems involving evaluation of 
design and reasons for judgments are included. 
In fact, some students have said they enjoyed tak- 
ing the examination and thought it was a worth- 
while summary as well as an evaluation device. 
However, it leaves unanswered many important 
questions, such as “Does the student have greater 
enjoyment of color and form and line in all of the 
things about her” and “Does she approach prob- 
lems in a more creative manner?” 

Some follow-up of effectiveness of color and 
design teaching is possible in many situations, par- 
ticularly if art instructors co-operate with those 
in the other areas of home economics. The concept 
that art is a part of all living—in fact, that it is a 
“way of life” as Dr. Haggerty said some years ago— 
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is more likely to be understood by students if there 
is emphasis upon art in the specialized areas. 

Meal preparation classes offer an excellent op- 
portunity for truly creative work. The art instructor 
may help students with problems having to do 
with selection and combination of table appoint- 
ments, including the centerpiece and arrangement 
of the total table. 

Home management residence offers a wealth of 
opportunities for integration of art in all phases 


For almost 10 years we have offered a course 
on Family Dietaries in the second semester of 
the freshman year. Since its only prerequisite is 
elementary or basic nutrition, students enter the 
course without any formalized study of the prin- 
ciples of food preparation. 

The major objective is to develop ability to 
solve family dietary problems. Emphasis is given 
to such goals as: (1) recognition of necessary 
nutritional needs, (2) awareness of cost or money 
problems, (3) awareness of the need for planning, 
and (4) development of an appreciation of the 
social and psychological satisfactions which may 
be derived from attractive family meal service. 

In considering the nutritional needs of the 
family, students are encouraged to think in blocks 
of time rather than by the day or meal. Each 
student works out a week’s dietary plan using the 
USDA method and her own family group at home 
as the basis for planning. Menus and market 
order are prepared for the week and from these 
it is possible for the students to determine the 
pattern or patterns necessary to provide for nutri- 
tional adequacy. In turn, this provides the oppor- 
tunity for students to evaluate daily dietary guides, 
such as the Basic 4, in relation to their diet pat- 
terns, menus, and reality of their home situations. 

Once having established this larger point of view, 
it is possible to develop and solve problems based 
on a one-day or even on a one-meal basis without 
losing sight of the underlying need for adequate 
nutrition, regardless of other temporary emphases. 
I believe that the weekly dietary plan is the 
simplest and by far the most effective method for 
planning for the needs of family groups. Once this 
concept is acquired, the structuring of daily dietary 
patterns and the relative significance of food groups 
seem to be understood and appreciated. 


Developing Ability to Solve Family Dietary Problems 
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of the program. In redecoration, for example, the 
art instructor may serve as consultant. 

Every instructor in home economics is, in part, 
an art instructor. However, the art instructor has 
particular responsibility in art classes to provide 
experiences that have meaning to the students 
and, further, to co-operate with other areas in 
order that art may become a part of very real 
student experiences in all phases of home 


economics. 
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To develop consideration of the needs of in- 
dividual members of the family group, students 
take a one-day dietary planned for a particular 
family and modify it to meet the needs of each 
family member—the emphasis is that in general 
only minor adjustments need be made in quantity 
and quality. 

We begin to develop experiences with money 
or cost of family dietaries by using the moderate 
cost level on the week’s dietary plan. The students 
estimate the cost of their week’s market order from 
prices in newspapers and grocery stores, then 
estimate cost for food for day, or meal, or person. 

Students plan and prepare three luncheon menus 
that differ primarily in the cost of the food. They 
analyze which factors caused the difference and 
the implications of these findings to family 
budgetary considerations. 

By contact with equipment and materials which 
vary in cost students gain an appreciation of the 
cost of basic tools and equipment needed to pre- 
pare and serve food to a family. We try to develop 
an understanding that selection of equipment 
should be in accord with the total level of income 
and type of household furnishings as well as the 
living habits of the family. 

As an undercurrent running through all labora- 
tory experiences, we stress the fact that food must 
be enjoyed. To emphasize this, in all preplanning 
and in each evaluation of every laboratory experi- 
ence, the student, or group, analyzes such factors 
as color, texture, flavor, temperature, palatability, 
and other aesthetic points. In one particular lab- 
oratory period, for example, we give each group an 
identical list of foods which are available “in the 
family pantry” for use in preparation of a meal. 

The students have several experiences dealing 
with the use of food as a means of sociability or 
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entertaining—a get-acquainted tea, a buffet supper, 
and, later, a party or guest meal which might be 
given at home. For the guest meal, each student 
plans the necessary market order, work schedule, 
cost, and the contribution which each member of 
the family might make in preparation for and 
during the occasion. 

Another facet deals with food selection and 
preparation. No emphasis is placed on the tech- 
niques of food preparation, standard products, or 
the development of skills; but in order to have 
the content of the course become as meaningful 
as possible, sufficient instruction is given to enable 
students to measure accurately, to follow simple 
recipes, and to observe orderly laboratory practices. 
We find that this much assistance is necessary to 
enable students to develop sufficient appreciation 
of the time involved in food preparation procedures 
so that they can evolve work schedules. What we 
really seek here, however, is for the students to 
develop initiative and give expression to any latent 
creativity. We allow them to plan, and to order for 
use in the laboratory, food in any state of pre- 
preparation desired. Although the students explore 
new products quite thoroughly and with lively 
interest, they are not always pleased with the 
results, and we are able to observe the develop- 
ment of a yearning for the skills and techniques 
which would enable them to express themselves 
more fully. In the formulation of “ground rules” 
for the course, students understand, for example, 
that if a biscuit is to be used on a menu, they 


Principles of College Teaching 


The preceding discussions illustrate that no one 
method of teaching offers a panacea for adapting 
college teaching to present-day needs. Rather 
they seem to suggest that more fruitful learning 
takes place when one divorces himself from pre- 
cut, rigid patterns of procedure and concepts. No 
one “right way” to teach was advanced. A number 
of “right ways” were discussed; our teachers seemed 
to rely on several methods each of which was 
dependent upon the nature of the materials with 
which he was working, the ever-present yet ever- 
changing problems of students, the particularized 
purpose of the moment. The variety of methods 
illustrated also forcefully highlight that there is 
no one way to learn; rather there are various ways 
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may choose frozen biscuits made by advanced 
classes, or a canned product, or a mix, or they 
may start with the original ingredients. As they 
develop individually and collectively, we see a 
vast change in their attitude toward the accepta- 
bility of various products, and we are convinced 
that they develop personal convictions regarding 
the relative usefulness of the various and sundry 
processed foods. 

We believe that providing this course early in 
a student’s academic career has many advantages. 
First, it brings reality to her basic nutrition train- 
ing. Second, because it is related to her family, 
it helps to project the student's learning experi- 
ences from the university laboratory out into real- 
life situations. Also, prior to the time she has 
developed some technical skills and firm convic- 
tions concerning the scientific aspects of food 
preparation, she has developed within the uni- 
versity classroom a realistic point of view toward 
the relative role of the use of new food products 
in the family dietary, and she has attained an 
appreciation of the fundamental need for organiza- 
tion, budgetary considerations, and wise choice of 
basic equipment. Lastly and above all, we believe 
that this type of course has a great popular appeal 
to the students and conditions them to want to con- 
tinue into more technical aspects of study. Should 
it prove to be a terminal course (and this is true 
of almost half of the freshmen), we believe that it 
has provided them with some ability to solve family 
dietary problems. 


Illustrated 


Beatrice Paolucci 


of learning, each way “best” under certain con- 
ditions. The college teacher needs first to watch 
and understand the learner, not the method of 
teaching. It is in the learner that changes must 
take place if learning is to take place. 

The kinds of classroom situations described focus 
attention on the increased emphasis in college 
teaching on teaching students rather than subject 
matter per se. 

Student involvement seems to be the keynote 
of the preceding descriptions of college teaching. 
The kinds of experiences illustrated highlight the 
growing insistence at the college level that students 
not be “spoon fed” but rather that they shoulder 
more of the responsibility for their own education. 
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For example: 

1. Students are encouraged to ferret out facts for 
themselves. 

2. Students are expected to ponder information sys- 
tematically and with a recognized purpose or 

oal, 

Each of the teachers indicates that he believes 
that education is primarily a task of guiding stu- 
dents to make decisions. Each places considerable 
emphasis on the belief that students need to 
determine for themselves the weight that should be 
given to one factor, idea, fact, or point of view. 
Each attempts to provide in his classroom the 
opportunity for college students to gain experi- 
ences with a variety of possible alternatives, thus 
giving them a basis for more intelligent choice 
making. By providing realistic experiences, the 
best that the college teacher can accomplish is to 
illuminate for the student what is involved in 
possible choices. A meaningful decision always 
involves a degree of conflict and frustration. To 
seek the comfort of an arbitrary decision arrived 
at by the teacher imparting answers to student 
problems robs the student of the struggle involved 
in learning and the satisfaction derived from reach- 
ing his own decision. Needless to say, it also re- 
moves his responsibility for the consequences of 
the decision. 

The illustrations highlight the belief that: 

1. If students are to make decisions, they must 
have practice in making decisions and assume 
the consequences of the decisions they make. 

2. If students are to learn to think, we must pro- 
vide situations that require thinking. 

3. If students are to learn to direct intelligently 
their own affairs, they must have experiences in 
self-direction. The college teacher’s role becomes 
that of a challenger—a challenger who stimulates, 
enlarges, and modifies the learning activities of 
students. 

Perhaps the most important basic principle em- 
phasized is the intrinsic belief that learning is 
essentially personal; that the individual student's 
willingness to learn is the most effective agent for 
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change in his behavior, hence learning. Students 
are human beings whose emotions, fears, hopes, 
and purposes are important factors in the class- 
room situation. The facts or subject matter being 
taught must somehow be related to the student's 
personal frame of reference—his drives and experi- 
ences—if they are to be incorporated into his 
pattern of living. If our students do not change 
through the classroom experiences which we plan, 
if they are the same persons behaving in the same 
ways they did before, we, as college teachers, 
have not achieved our goals. Each of us attempts 
to change attitudes, increase appreciations, provide 
new meanings, develop decision-making compe- 
tencies, broaden understandings, develop skills, and 
help students gain facts which they did not possess 
before they were members of our classes. We, as 
college teachers, are agents of change; we attempt 
to change the learner by using the basic principles 
of learning as guides to our teaching. The class- 
room situations described indicate the existence of 
these basic principles or beliefs about learning: 

1. Teaching is helping students recognize and know 
differences, see alternatives, and anticipate con- 
sequences of decisions. 

2. Learning is reshaping facts and ideas so that the 
details and specifics of an experience make 
sense in new ways to the learner. 

3. Learning is continuously organizing and_re- 
organizing courses of action in light of ever- 
present change and increased knowledge. 

It seems to me that basically college teaching 
is primarily concerned with providing students 
with the intellectual tools necessary for grasping 
and opening doorways for further development and 
perpetual decision making. College courses are 
not terminal; they only open doorways so that 
students have tools for opening new doorways of 
knowledge. As teachers, we might well use the 
criterion, “What doors have I helped open?” as 
we seek evidences of learning on the part of our 
students. The ways described are some that we 
might adopt for opening new doorways to learn- 
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The 1957 Study Conference of the Association for Childhood Education 
International will be held in Los Angeles, California, April 21 to 26. The 
meeting is open to all people concerned with children. 

The 1957 Annual Forum of the National Conference on Social Welfare 
will be held in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, from May 19 to 24. Housing 
information and application forms may be obtained from the NCSW office, 


22 West Gay Street, Columbus 15, Ohio. 
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Thiamine Requirement of Adolescent Girls”’ 


ps considering dietary requirements of the 
adolescent, no discussion would be complete 
without some insight into the rapid growth changes 
which take place during this period. Growth in 
man as Robertson (1) has pointed out does not 
follow a straight line but consists of a series of 
alternating rapid and slow periods. There is a 
slight growth lag about three years previous to 
puberty, followed by a sharp acceleration which 
terminates in, and is apparently conditioned by, 
the attainment of sexual maturity. According to 
Toverud and her collaborators (2), “During ado- 
lescence, nutritional requirements are increased not 
only by more rapid growth and greater activity, 
but also by the imbalance existing during these 
years in metabolic processes and in rate of develop- 
ment of different organs.” 

Since adolescence is accompanied by these 
marked changes in metabolism, it is essential to 
provide an optimal diet tor the adolescent. Very 
few studies have been found in the literature that 
define adolescent nutritional requirements for 
vitamins. The recent National Research Council 
Recommended Allowance (3) for thiamine for the 
adolescent is based on the assumption that the 
requirement for that group is the same as that of 
the adult, 0.5 milligram per 1,000 calories.’ Wais- 
man, Richmond, Williams, and Starks (4) have 
stated that “the consensus of available information 
suggests that the thiamine allowance should prob- 
ably be from 1.0 to 1.8 milligrams.” 

The present study was conducted for the pur- 
pose of investigating excretion of thiamine at two 


* Part of the data from this paper was presented at the 
meeting of the American Home Economics Association in 
Minneapolis in June 1955. Data have been taken from a 
thesis submitted in partial fulfillment of the requirements 
for a master’s degree at the University of Wisconsin. 

* Published with the approval of the Wisconsin Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station. 

5 1 milligram is equivalent to 1,000 micrograms. 
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was a nutrition specialist in the School of Home 
Economics at the University of Wisconsin, 1955- 
56. She is now Sister Mary Maxine at the St. 
Frances of Assissi Convent in Milwaukee. 


different levels of intake, plus test doses, using as 
subjects nine normal adolescent girls on a con- 
trolled diet. Data obtained from the determination 
of urinary excretions of thiamine and creatinine 
were used in the appraisal of the thiamine nutrition 
of the subjects, using four methods of evaluation. 


Experimental Procedure 


The subjects were nine girls ranging in age from 
16 to 18 years. They attended summer school 
classes and led moderately active lives. 

The study was divided into two 16-day periods, 
so that the subjects were on a controlled diet for 
32 days. Urine collections were made on the last 
six days of each period. During the first period 
the daily thiamine intake was maintained at 290 
micrograms per 1,000 calories, or a total of 630 
micrograms, an amount provided by the diet. Dur- 
ing the second period the daily thiamine intake was 
maintained at 600 micrograms per 1,000 calories 
or a total of 1.33 milligrams. Four hundred micro- 
grams of thiamine hydrochloride were added daily 
to the 930 micrograms of thiamine provided by 
the diet of the second period. A 5 milligram oral 
test dose of thiamine hydrochloride was given at 
the termination of each 5-day metabolism period. 

The diet used was a modification of that of 
Gifft and Hauck (5). It provided approximately 
80 grams of protein, 100 grams of fat, and 260 
grams of carbohydrate to give a total daily intake 
of approximately 2200 calories. 

The amount of food consumed daily remained 
constant throughout each experimental period. 
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Basically the diet was the same for both periods 
except for a few minor variations during the 
second period. The diet was adequate with respect 
to all known nutrients with the exception of 
thiamine and ascorbic acid. In order to provide 
an adequate amount of ascorbic acid, a 50 milli- 
gram oral dose was given daily to each subject 
with her breakfast. 

An aliquot of the food of each period was 
homogenized, weighed, adjusted to a pH of 3.5 
by the addition of concentrated acetic acid and 
frozen until analyzed. 

Urinary collections were made in bottles con- 
taining 5 milliliters of concentrated acetic acid. 
The 24-hour collections were acidified to a pH of 
3.5 and diluted to a convenient volume with dis- 
tilled water. A portion was frozen until analyzed. 
The thiamine content of the food and urine was de- 
termined by a modification of the thiochrome 
method of Hennessy and Cerecedo (6). The sug- 
gestion of Mickelson, Condiff, and Keys (7) of 
adjusting the pH just previous to the extraction 
of the thiochrome was followed. Urinary creatinine 
was determined by Folin’s method as adapted for 
the Rouy-Photrometer. 

The nutritional status of the subjects with respect 
to thiamine was evaluated on the following bases: 
(1) the total daily excretion of thiamine, (2) the 
percentage of thiamine intake excreted, (3) the 
ratio of thiamine to creatinine in the urine ex- 
pressed as micrograms of thiamine per gram of 
creatinine, and (4) the percentage of excretion 
of a 5 milligram oral test dose of thiamine hydro- 
chloride administered at the termination of each 
period. 


Results and Discussion 


With an intake of 290 micrograms per 1,000 
calories, it was impossible to obtain reliable ex- 
cretion figures. The values were so low that they 
fell within the range of experimental error. This 
difficulty was encountered by Mason and Williams 
(8) who have pointed out that the thiochrome 
procedure for the determination of urinary thiamine 
is unreliable when less than 1 milligram of the 
vitamin is present. 

With an intake of 600 micrograms per 1,000 
calories the total daily thiamine excretion values 
ranged from 81 to 133 micrograms per 24 hours. 
Mason and Williams (8) considered an excretion 
of 100 + 10 micrograms of thiamine in 24 hours 
as evidence of adequate nutrition with respect to 
thiamine. In a discussion of the recommended 
allowance for thiamine (3) it has been pointed 
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out that “urinary excretion of 100 micrograms per 
day has been considered borderline by most 
workers.” An intake of 600 micrograms per 1,000 
calories appeared to be adequate for all but two 
of the subjects, according to this criterion. 

The percentage of thiamine intake excreted dur- 
ing the second period ranged from 6.1 to 10 per 
cent. It is suggested by Gifft and Hauck (5) that 
a mean daily urinary thiamine excretion of 13 per 
cent of the thiamine consumed is an indication of 
good thiamine nutrition. Using the above as a 
basis for evaluation, it appears that an intake of 
600 micrograms per 1,000 calories was inadequate 
for all nine subjects. 

The excretion range during that period extended 
from 68 to 124 micrograms of thiamine per gram 
of creatinine. Adamson et al. (9) considered 150 
micrograms of thiamine per gram of creatinine 
indicative of good:thiamine nutrition and less than 
50 micrograms of thiamine per gram of creatinine 
indicative of an inadequate intake of thiamine. 

Following the period on an intake of 600 micro- 
grams per 1,000 calories, the percentage excreted 
from the 5 milligram test dose ranged from 2.7 to 6.7 
per cent. According to Melnick, Field, and Robin- 
son (10) and Gifft and Hauck (5) an excretion of 
less than 7 per cent of a 5 milligram oral test dose 
is evidence of deficient thiamine stores. With an 
intake of 600 micrograms of thiamine per 1,000 
calories, all of the subjects excreted less than 7 
per cent of the 5 milligram test dose. 

In considering the above results, it has been 
found that in using the first criterion of 100 + 10 
micrograms of thiamine in 24 hours, seven of the 
nine subjects were judged to be in good thiamine 
nutrition while in using the criterion of a mean 
daily urinary excretion of 13 per cent of the 
thiamine consumed, none of the subjects met that 
criterion. None of the subjects excreted 150 micro- 
grams of thiamine per gram of creatinine nor did 
they excrete 7 per cent of a 5 milligram oral test 
dose. These same discrepancies were noted by 
Gifft and Hauck (5), who made a comparison of 
the four methods of study. They found that when 
the urinary excretion values recorded for “normal” 
subjects were used as standards for comparison, the 
nutritional status of their subjects with respect to 
thiamine was not judged to be the same by all 
four criteria. 

Subjective symptoms noted during the first 
period were in agreement with those mentioned 
by other workers. The subjects were irritable and 
uncooperative. They found it difficult to con- 
centrate while studying. It was at this point in 
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the study that the subjects requested certain 
changes in the diet. These symptoms were not 
noted during the second period. The subjects were 
co-operative and seldom complained about the 
dietary restrictions. 

The report of the Food and Nutrition Board 
on Recommended Dietary Allowances states that 

Holt and associates have estimated the thiamine require- 
ment of 7 normal infants by means of a urinary excretion 
procedure as being between 0.14 milligrams and 0.20 milli- 
grams per day. It appears that the minimum requirement 
for the infant in relation to calories is similar to that of 
the adult, and it is assumed that the same values would 
prevail through the various ages of childhood and adoles- 
cence, thus supporting the recommended allowance of 0.5 
milligrams of thiamine per 1000 calories. 
By all four methods of evaluation a total intake 
of 630 micrograms or 290 micrograms per 1,000 
calories was inadequate for all 9 subjects. It ap- 
pears that a daily thiamine intake of 1.33 milli- 
grams or 600 micrograms per 1,000 calories was at 
the lower level of adequacy or borderline for 7 
of the 9 subjects and insufficient for the other two. 
These results suggest that the recommendation of 
0.5 milligrams (500 micrograms) per 1,000 calories 
is marginal and might well be increased to 0.6 
milligrams (600 micrograms) per 1,000 calories for 
the adolescent. 


Summary 


A study has been made of the urinary excretion 
of thiamine at two levels of intake by 9 girls aged 
16 to 18. The data obtained have been evaluated 
for nutritional status with regard to thiamine by 
four criteria. An intake of 300 micrograms per 
1,000 calories was inadequate for all subjects. An 
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intake of 600 micrograms per 1,000 calories or a 
total of 1.33 milligrams appeared to be marginal. 
These data have been discussed with reference to 
a satisfactory recommended allowance of thiamine 
for girls of this age. 
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States that have increased membership 
by 10 per cent or more over 1955-56 total * 


States that have equaled 1955-56 total 
(includes Delaware and District of Columbia) 


States within 10 per cent of 1955-56 total 
(includes Hawaii and Rhode Island) 


States that have not yet reached 
90 per cent of 1955-56 total 
(includes Puerto Rico) 


*All comparisons are based on membership 
at December 1, 1956 and 1955-56 totals. 


The chart above shows the progress state home economics associations are making toward their goals of a 10 per cent 


membership increase for 1956-57. 
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Clothing Construction 


As part of research on improved methods of 


home construction of clothing, made in re- 
sponse to requests of teachers, extension leaders, 
and homemakers, a study was made of the time 
used in pin and thread basting in the construction 
of certain clothing features and of the quality of 
the finished product. 

Chosen for this study were six structural garment 
features which are generally difficult for the aver- 
age home sewer but representative of problems 
ordinarily encountered in making clothing at home: 
(1) applying a double yoke to a shirt back, (2) 
inserting an extension band in a blouse front, (3) 
stitching a shirt-type sleeve to a flat armhole, 
(4) stitching a dress-type sleeve into an armhole, 
(5) applying a flat, shaped collar to a neckline, 
and (6) applying a sport-shirt collar to a neckline. 
All these processes require reasonable accuracy of 
performance to produce satisfactory results. 

Three qualities of cotton percale, designated as 
fabrics 1, 2, and 3, were used. Fabric 1 was sleazy, 
with 61 yarns per inch in the warp, 36 yarns in the 
filling. Fabric 2 was a medium-quality percale with 
a count of 72 yarns warpwise, 62 fillingwise. Fabric 
3 was good-quality percale, with 85 yarns per 
inch in the warp and 78 in the filling. 


Methods 


The garment sections needed for each experiment 
were prepared in advance so that only the desired 
six specific construction processes were considered 
in the study. Each construction process was com- 
pleted five times using each of the two methods— 
pin basting and thread basting—on each quality of 
percale. 

A uniform seam width of 5 inch was used. 
As an aid in keeping the stitching accurate and 
the seam widths uniform, a seam (cloth) guide 
was fastened to the machine. Other factors, such 
as size of needles, both hand and machine, number 
and quality of sewing thread, and machine tension 
and stitch length were kept constant. 

One professional seamstress did all the sew- 


ing. 


A Comparison of Pin and Thread Basting in 


Margaret Smith 


Miss Smith is a clothing specialist in the Clothing 
and Housing Research Branch of the Agricultural 
Research Service of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in Washington, D. C. 


Details of Construction Steps 

1. Applying a double yoke to a shirt back. Smooth 
fitting of the two yokes is essential in a satis- 
factory garment. 

The construction processes timed were: 


Pin-BastinG METHOD THREAD-BAsTING MeTHop 


1. Pinning 1. Basting 

2. Stitching 2. Stitching 

8. Removing pins 3. Removing bastings 
4. Pressing 4. Pressing 

5. Pinning 5. Basting 

6. Stitching 6. Stitching 

7. Removing pins 7. Removing bastings 


2. Inserting an extension band in a blouse front. 
Accurate edge-stitching is necessary for accept- 
able appearance. 

The construction processes timed were: 


Prn-BastinG MetTHOop PIN-AND-THREAD-BAsTING METHOD 


1. Pinning 1. Pinning 
2. Stitching 2. Basting 
3. Removing pins 3. Removing pins 
4. Stitching 
5. Removing bastings 


3. Stitching a shirttype sleeve to a flat armhole. 
Smoothness of the joining of a sleeve to armhole 
and even width of seam are of prime impor- 
tance. 

The separate steps timed were: 


Prn-Bastinc METHOD PIN-AND-THREAD-BASTING METHOD 


1. Pinning 1. Pinning 

2. Stitching 2. Basting 

3. Removing pins 3. Removing pins 
4. Stitching 


5. Removing bastings 


4. Stitching a dress-type sleeve into an armhole. 
As in the shirt sleeve, smooth joining and even 
seam width were most important. 

The construction steps timed were: 
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Pin-Bastinc MetHop METHOD 


1. Pinning 1. Pinning 

2. Stitching 2. Basting 

3. Removing pins 3. Removing pins 
4. Stitching 


5. Removing bastings 
5. Applying a flat-shaped collar to a neckline. Uni- 
form seam width and smooth, flat joining of the 
neck edges are most important. 
The construction steps timed were: 


Pix-Bastinc MetHop  Pin-AND-THREAD-BAsTING METHOD 


1. Pinning 1, Pinning 
2. Stitching 2. Basting 
3. Removing pins 3. Removing pins 
4. Stitching 
5. Removing bastings 


6. Applying a sport-shirt collar to a_ neckline. 
Smooth, even seaming of collar to neck was most 
important. 

The construction processes timed were: 


Prx-Bastinc Metuop METHOD 


1. Pinning 1. Pinning 
2. Stitching 2. Basting 
3. Removing pins 3. Removing pins 
4. Stitching 
5. Removing bastings 


Results 


The total time used to complete the various 
clothing construction processes in the three qualities 
of fabric is shown in the table. Each value is an 
average of five replications and reports the time 


PIN AND THREAD BASTING 


Time required for six construction processes by two methods on three qualities of percale* 
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required for the combined steps. The time required 
for putting in and removing basting and for 
stitching is also shown. 

In four of the processes—inserting an extension 
band in.a blouse front, stitching a shirt-type sleeve 
to an armhole, stitching a dress-type sleeve 
to an armhole, and applying a flat, shaped collar 
to a neckline—the total construction time was less 
when the garment sections were pin basted. In 
the other two cases—applying a double yoke to a 
shirt back and applying a sport-shirt collar to a 
neckline—the construction time was slightly less 
when the sections were thread basted. 

Greatest time dif- 
ference between the 
two methods was in 
stitching a dress-type 
sleeve into an arm- 
hole. The pin-basting 
method ranged from 
2.7 to 2.9 minutes; 
thread-basting, from 
4.7 to 4.9 minutes, a 
maximum difference 
of 2 minutes. 

The greatest 
amount of thread- 
basting time was used 
for the dress-type 
sleeve (28 to 3.1 
minutes). Least time 
(1 to 1.2 minutes) 


+ PINNING 


A set-in sleeve pinned 
and partly stitched into 
an armhole. 


CONSTRUCTION CONSTRUCTION 
PROCESS METHOD 


Fabric 1 Fabric 2 Fabric 3 Fabric 1 Fabric 2 Fabric 3 Fabric 1 Fabric 2 Fabric 3 


THREAD-BASTING TIME 
TOTAL TIME (includes putting in and 
removing basting) 


STITCHING TIME 


minutes minutes minutes minutes minutes minutes minutes minutes minutes 


Applying a double yoke to shirt back Pin basting 2 
Thread basting 2 
Inserting an extension band to blouse front Pin basting 2. 
Thread bastingt 3. 
Stitching a shirt sleeve to an armhole Pin basting 3. 
Thread bastingt 3. 
Stitching a set-in sleeve to an armhole Pin basting 2. 
Thread bastingt 4. 
Applying a fiat collar to a neckline Pin basting 2. 
Thread bastingt 3. 
Applying a sport-shirt collar to a neckline Pin basting 4. 
Thread bastingt 4. 


2.7 2.6 0.9 1.0 0.9 
2.1 2.2 1.0 1.0 1.2 0.6 0.6 0.6 
2.6 2.6 —_— _ _ 1.4 1.4 1.4 
3.5 3.7 1.8 1.8 1.8 1.0 0.9 1.0 
3.1 3.4 1.3 1.2 1.4 
3.9 3.9 1.0 2.0 2.0 0.5 0.6 0.8 
2.9 2.7 1.1 1.1 1.0 
4.8 4.9 2.8 3.1 3.1 0.9 0.8 0.8 
2.4 2.1 — _ —_ 0.8 0.8 0.8 
3.0 3.4 2.0 1.9 2.3 0.8 0.6 0.6 
4.7 4.7 —_ — — 1.4 1.7 1.8 
4.4 4.7 1.9 1.9 2.1 0.6 0.7 0.7 


+t Includes preliminary pinning. 


* Yarns per inch: Fabric 1—61 warp, 36 filling; fabric 2—71 warp, 62 filling; fabric 3—85 warp, 78 filling. 
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Lert. An extension band pinned and partly stitched to a blouse front. Center. Pinning and stitching a shirt 
sleeve to an armhole. Ricur. A sport-shirt collar pinned and partly stitched, showing front facing turned back 
over collar. 


was required in attaching the double yoke to the 
shirt back. 

The stitching time in every instance was greater 
in the pin-basting than in the thread-basting 
method. The results are an indication of the 
facility with which machine stitching can be done 
when an article has been accurately thread basted. 
The pin-basting method involved sewing over pins, 
which sometimes required slowing the machine 
operation to avoid blunting or breaking the needle 
and to keep the stitching even. 

Little difference was shown in the time required 
to do the same construction process on the three 
qualities of fabric. Even though the count varied 
widely, all the fabrics were firm enough to hold 
their position during the construction process. No 
doubt it would be more difficult, as well as more 
time consuming, to construct the same features on 
slippery, less firm materials. 

In a comparison of pin basting and thread 
basting, accuracy of construction is even more im- 
portant than the amount of time used. Examination 
of the construction features completed in this study 
showed that in all of the processes except the 
application of a flat, shaped collar the thread- 
basting method produced superior results. There 
was not much difference in the appearance of these 
collars sewed on by the different methods, probably 
because the neck curves of the collar and blouse 
were almost identical. 

When set-in sleeves were stitched in without 
being thread basted, several examples of armhole 
pucker developed and the stitching lines were 
irregular. With the thread-basting method the time 
required for putting in and removing bastings was 
high in proportion to total construction time, re- 
sulting in a high total time in comparison with the 


total for pin basting, but the finished product had 
a much better appearance. 

The sport-shirt sleeve was less satisfactory when 
only pin basted before stitching. Several small 
pleats were caught in with the stitching, and seam 
widths were not uniform. 

In several instances of pin basting used in in- 
serting an extension band in a shirt front, the 
folded edge that laps over the band slipped out of 
place and was not caught in with the stitching. 
In straightness of stitching, there was little differ- 
ence between the two methods. 

The processes for which pin basting required 
more time than did thread basting—applying a 
double yoke and a collar to a sport-shirt—also gave 
less satisfactory results when pin basting was used. 
The yoke showed a tendency to twist between the 
fold and the outside row of stitching when the two 
yokes had not been held securely in place by thread 
basting before the second stitching. More diffi- 
culty was encountered in stitching the sport-shirt 
collar to the neck without benefit of thread basting 
than in any of the other construction processes— 
probably because it is not easy to join a straight 
edge to a curved one. Many small pleats were 
caught in the stitching and the stitching was un- 
even, especially over the shoulders. 

In evaluating the results of this study, consider- 
ation should be given to the fact that all the work 
reported here was done by a professional seam- 
stress with considerable experience and skill. This 
undoubtedly influenced the precision with which 
certain sewing operations, such as stitching around 
curves, could be done where only pin basting was 
used. Such a degree of accuracy might not be 
obtained in the same length of time by a less 
skilled seamstress. 
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me Econmmics Research 


Emiry C. Davis 
ARS Information Division 


A daily food plan featuring four major food 
groups with built-in safeguards has been developed 
by the Household Economics Research Branch, in 
response to many requests for new material to use 
in nutrition education programs. The four groups 
are milk, meat, vegetable-fruit, bread-cereals. 

An individual who eats the minimum number of 
servings of food in each of the four groups, and 
who observes the qualifications suggested, has the 
foundation of a good diet. A day's eating is likely 
to include more of these same foods and will also 
include other foods that round out meals and satisfy 
appetite. Perhaps a third to a half of the day's 
calories will come from such additions to the mini- 
mal number. 

Each of the four basic food groups is relied on 
to furnish a large part of the daily requirement for 
one or more key nutrients. Since choices of foods 
within a group may vary considerably in their con- 
tent of these nutrients, per serving, a point system 
has been devised for rating and comparing choices. 

The goal for a day for a key nutrient from a 
major food group is at least 20 points. For example: 

In the meat group, which is important for pro- 
tein, 2 ounces of cooked lean meat, poultry, or fish 
count 10 points toward a daily 20 in the protein 
column. An egg counts 4 points; 2 slices of bacon, 
3 points; 1/2 cup of cooked dried beans or peas, 
6 points; 2 tablespoons of peanut butter, 6 points; 
2 ounces of frankfurters or luncheon meat, 6 
points. 

The new teaching device is introduced and dis- 
cussed in a booklet, “Essentials of an Adequate 
Diet,” and this publication is the first of a series 
tagged “facts for nutrition programs.” The series 
is designed to provide reference material for nutri- 
tion workers. 

Single copies of “Essentials of an Adequate 
Diet .. . facts for nutrition programs,” AIB-160, 
may be obtained free from the Office of Informa- 
tion, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 


Figures showing how much pantothenic acid 
237 foods contain have been obtained in a sys- 
tematic study by the Human Nutrition Research 


Branch, making it possible to add this B-vitamin 
to comprehensive tables on composition of food. 

Pantothenic acid is in all kinds of living cells and 
is important in human nutrition. As a part of 
coenzyme A, pantothenic acid shares in such vital 
processes as the oxidation of food materials in body 
cells. 

With the new data showing amounts of panto- 
thenic acid in many familiar foods, diets can be 
appraised for this vitamin. Groundwork is also 
laid for investigating human requirements. 

A major problem in measuring total pantothenic 
acid content of foods was overcome when the Belts- 
ville researchers applied a double enzyme treatment 
to release the portion of pantothenic acid bound in 
food materials. (See the Journat of February 1954, 
page 95. ) 

Using this treatment to precede microbiological 
assay, it has been possible to make quick assays 
comparable in value to the slow and costly rat 
bioassays. Earlier data, when not obtained by 
bioassay, represented chiefly the amounts of free 
pantothenic acid in a food. Such values were often 
only about half the amounts now shown by total 
assay. 

A research handbook, now issued, describes the 
improved and standardized research method and 
the experimental work which checked accuracy of 
the method against bioassays. The handbook pre- 
sents also tables showing free and total pantothenic 
acid content of foods. 

“Pantothenic Acid in Foods,” AH-97, may be 
ordered from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
Price 20 cents. 


“Many kinds of detergents—both soaps and 
synthetics—can be bought by a home launderer 
these days, but very little specific information has 
been available to her about their suitability for 
different fabrics and types of soiling,” says Margaret 
Furry, textile chemist in the Clothing and Housing 
Research Branch. 

To help supply such information, she has com- 
piled a booklet on detergents in home laundering 
based on research in laboratories of the Branch. 

The booklet is intended for extension leaders, 
teachers, and others who help families to improve 
laundering practices, and for distribution also to 
homemakers with whom they work. 

The booklet explains how detergents work, how 
to suit a detergent to the fabric . . . to the washing 
machine .. . to hardness and temperature of water. 

Single copies of “Detergents for Home Launder- 
ing,” HG-49, may be obtained free from the Office 
of Information, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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The President Goes to Paris 


Genre the skyline of New York disappear 
as one sails out of the harbor on an ocean voy- 
age to Europe is exciting and thrilling, but the real 
thrill comes when the “Bon Voyage” messages and 
remembrances are opened. I felt that I had re- 
ceived something very special when I opened a 
gracious letter from Joan Cassidy, the college clubs 
editor, extending good wishes from the members 
of the college clubs to Dr. Dennis, Miss Horton, 
and me on our trip to Paris. As you know, the 
purpose of our trip was to meet with officers of 
the International Federation of Home Economics 
to plan the Ninth International Congress on Home 
Economics which will be held in the United States 
in July 1958. 

It gave us a warm feeling to know that the col- 
lege club girls wished us well and were interested 
in this meeting. We talked of you and wished 
that we could send each of you a greeting from 
the beautiful S. S. United States. 

In Paris we stayed at the Cité Universitaire, a 
group of buildings, named for countries, where 
housing is provided for students who are studying 
in various schools in Paris. It is quite like the 
campus of one of our large universities. We were 
housed in the Mexican building, a very beautiful 
new building of contemporary design. 

I shall not attempt to tell you the decisions made 
at the conference, but shall refer you to the report 
in the November JouRNaAL. 

We discussed the Association with several 
American diplomats we met in Paris. With great 
pride, we told them of the more than 20,000 stu- 
dents who are members of AHEA through their 
affiliated college clubs. 

Just before we left Paris, Doris Myers, who is 
working in Paris on a Fulbright fellowship, made 
it possible for us to attend a showing of the col- 
lection of Lanvin, one of the well-known cou- 
turiéres. In London, I had the privilege of watch- 
ing a Hartnell showing. During the showings of 
the collections of both designers, I could not help 


Beulah V. Gillaspie 


Dr. Gillaspie is the president of AHEA and dean 
of the School of Home Economics at Purdue Uni- 
versity. She recently returned from a trip to 
Paris, where she helped plan the forthcoming 
Ninth International Congress on Home Economics. 


~ 


Sailing for France, Beulah V. Gillaspie, president of 
AHEA, stands at the rail of the S. S. United States. 


thinking how much you college girls would have 
enjoyed this experience. 

In these brief comments about our trip, I have 
not tried to put into words the warm feelings of 
friendship and fellowship we experienced in all 
of our associations with those abroad—these are 
feelings which cannot be put into words. As an- 
other bright new year begins, let each of us recog- 
nize that progress everywhere begins with people. 
There are many from other lands in our midst. 
Let us join hands with them and with others around 
the world in loyalty and friendship for greater 
mutual understanding. 

My personal good wishes to all of you now and 
throughout the year. 
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Metamorphosis of a State President 


EN years ago, I was a vice-president of the 
college clubs section of AHEA. Today, as 
president of the Tennessee Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, I can look back and see how fortunate I 
was in belonging to a college club that was affil- 
iated at both the state and national levels. 

I am not sure that as college girls leading busy 
lives on campus we fully realize how privileged 
we are to be a part of this vast Association long 
before we have proved ourselves professionally. 
You as the future leaders of your state associations 
and AHEA are taken underwing early and are 
given help and guidance and the security of being 
a part of this large group. Of course, the ad- 
vantages are not yours alone. Your contribution 
to the Association is highly valued. Your eager- 
ness, your interest, your enthusiasm for home eco- 
nomics incite your senior members to-action and 
stimulate our pride in home economics as a pro- 
fession. Your youthful philosophy offers us a new 
and challenging approach to fulfilling the objec- 
tives of the Association. 

When I finished college with a specialization in 
textiles and clothing, my interests centered around 
fashion merchandising. My first position was with 
Rich's, Inc., a large department store in Atlanta, 
Georgia, doing fashion shows and displays in the 
fabric center. Soon after going to Atlanta, I met 
other home economists and became affiliated with 
the Atlanta HEIB’s (home economists in business ). 
You see, as a home economist and an AHEA mem- 
ber, I had no difficulty finding congenial people 
with whom I had common interests. 

This was my first opportunity to see just what 
AHEA and its local groups did. And the members 
really were workers! One of their biggest projects 
was a two-day career program for college girls 
from all over the state. It was such fun to tell 
those girls about my short career in home econom- 
ics when so few months before I had been on the 
receiving end of career days. 

In home economics one opportunity leads right 
into another. Right after getting my MS degree 
from the University of Tennessee, I received a 
Fulbright award to study home life in Norway for 
a year. Living in a Norwegian home and sharing 
the everyday home life was a real learning pleas- 
ure. Much of my time was spent with home econ- 


Mary Jane Sharp 


Ten years ago Mrs. Sharp was a vice-president of 
the college clubs section. Today, besides being 
fabric co-ordinator for Rich's, Inc., Knoxville, 
Tennessee, and a homemaker, she is president 
of the Tennessee Home Economics Association. 


Colquitt 
Mary Jane Sharp, a former college clubs officer, follows 
the activities of the clubs in her copy of the Jounnat. 


omists. They all knew of our American Home 
Economics Association, and some of them received 
the JournaL. They were even then looking for- 
ward to the year (now known to be 1958) when 
the International Congress on Home Economics 
might be held in the United States. 

Spring of °55 proved to be an eventful time for 
me. I took on two big jobs about the same time— 
president of the Tennessee Home Economics As- 
sociation for two years and homemaker for a 
mighty nice young man for a lifetime! Now my 
career is twofold—homemaker and fabric co-ordi- 
nator. Besides doing fashion promotion at Rich's 
Knoxville store, I work with home economists 
and homemakers in a public relations capacity. 

The training you get today as a college club 
member will prepare you to assume the leadership 
in your local, state, and national associations. Re- 
gardless of the home economics career you follow, 
be a truly professional home economist by being 
an active member of your Association. I have 
found it is both personally and professionally 
satisfying. I believe that you will, too. 
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Home Economics— 
the Stem of the Onion 


Dorotuy HERM 
Washington, Illinois 


Mrs. Herm is a former home adviser and now 
a homemaker. She has served as state chair- 
man of the home economists in homemaking 
section in Illinois and as vice-president of the 
Illinois Home Economics Association. The fol- 
lowing is excerpted from a talk given before 
women students at the University of Illinois 
at a career program last March. 


Once upon a time there was a peasant woman 
and a very wicked woman she was. And she died 
and did not leave a single good deed behind. The 
devils caught her and plunged her into the lake of 
fire. So her guardian angel stood and wondered 
what good deed of hers he could remember to tell 
God. “She once pulled up an onion in her garden,” 
said he, “and gave it to a beggar woman.” And 
God answered: “You take that onion then, hold 
it out to her in the lake, and let her take hold and 
be pulled out. And if you can pull her out of the 
lake, let her come to Paradise, but if the onion 
breaks, then the woman must stay where she is.” 
The angel ran to the woman and held out the 
onion to her. “Come,” said he, “catch hold and Ill 
pull you out.” And he began cautiously pulling 
her out. He had just pulled her right out, when 
the other sinners in the lake, seeing how she was 
being drawn out, began catching hold of her so as 
to be pulled out with her. But she was a very 
wicked woman and she began kicking them. “I’m 
to be pulled out, not you. It’s my onion, not 
yours.” As soon as she said that, the onion broke. 
And the woman fell into the lake and she is burn- 
ing there to this day. So the angel wept and went 
away." 

Many college graduates frame a diploma and 

1 Fyopor Dostoyevsry. The Brothers Karamazov. Trans- 
lated from the Russian by Constance Garnett. New York: 
The Modern Library, pp. 369-370. 


say to all who would listen, “Now I'm the grandest 
tiger in the jungle.” But she who is the grandest 
is the one who is trained to pull many out of the 
lake on the stem of the onion. 

What is this onion a woman needs to share 
with the family she has, the community she lives 
in, and the world she is interested in? What 
are the ideals her education should attempt to 
answer? A group of 50 college presidents, deans, 
and staff members of the American Association of 
University Women reported this answer in their 
Association’s Journal of March 1955: First of all— 
a woman needs training in a career. Second, and 
just as important, is education in the art of making 
a home. Last, but not least, is training in ways 
to be of service to her fellow man. 

May I be so bold as to say: Home economics 
may be the answer. It can offer all three— 
fascinating careers, homemaking arts and _ skills, 
and community services. 

When the speakers were asked to talk on their 
careers at the conference where this talk was given, 
they were sent an outline of suggested topics to 
include in their remarks. I couldn't resist compar- 
ing homemaking to other careers. 

First of all, “What is the location of jobs in your 
field?” The world is the homemaker’s field. At no 
other time in history have families been on the 
move as they are today. 

“What are the working conditions in your 
career?” In no other career can we say so sin- 
cerely: You make your own working conditions. 

“In your career do they hire beginners with no 
experience?” Again we can say our career is 
unique. For each homemaker has to start out as 
an inexperienced beginner. Inexperienced, yes, but 
education beforehand can take out some of the 
bumps. 

It was with tongue in cheek that I read “What 
are the salary expectations in your career?” In 
most of the families I know, money management 
overshadows expectations. To college students a 
salary of $5,000 may seem huge. But here again 
is “an onion” to be shared. When we realize the 
latest car with all the gadgets is above $3,000 and 
the dream houses are rarely under $30,000, we can 
see the $5,000 family salary looking pretty small 
on the other side of the scales. Yes, let's say good 
sound management comes first. 

“List the satisfactions other than salary that your 
career has.” Perhaps first and foremost, every 
woman needs to feel that the family is the only 
group that can keep the human race alive. God 
created families to carry out this great mission in 
life. Future generations come not from families, 
but through them. 

The community service phase of training cannot 
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be overlooked, for satisfactions can come from this 
sharing. The woman who feels that she is im- 
portant to the way of a democratic world is greatly 
satisfied with her lot. This satisfaction carries over 
to her family and her community. 

“Educate a woman and you educate a family,” 
has often been said. If one third of this education 
needs to be in the realm of homemaking arts and 
skills it can be found in the home economics build- 
ings of colleges and universities across the country. 
In closing, may I ask that you analyze your own 
life with these three questions: 

Is my education my onion? 

Am I willing to pull someone else out of the 
lake? 

Where can I find an onion to share with my 
family, my community? 

I sincerely hope you feel as I do that home 
economics can be the answer. 


When the Teacher Counsels: 


Problems in Shifting Roles 


WituiaM M. Jr. 
Pennsylvania State University 


The following are suggestions drawn from 
Dr. Smith’s talk to the family relations and 
child development section of the AHEA dur- 
ing the 1956 annual meeting in Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


Each of us as a teacher plays many roles. Here 
we are proposing to look at two spec ‘ific roles which 
many of us are expected to fill—teacher and coun- 
selor—and to point out some hazards unique 
to that particular combination of roles. The teacher 
who counsels, we assume, may work in any part 
of the educational system from _ kindergarten 
through college. At the secondary school level 
especially, student-teacher relationships frequently 
become more intimate; students come to share more 
of their lives with particular teachers than they do 
in college. The teacher to whom students turn for 
help needs to educate them as to what they may 
rightly expect of her. She must also educate the 
principal and other teachers gradually as to the 
nature of the counseling process. 

Since the student is inclined to accept the 
teacher as counselor, the 4-H Club member, the 
County Extension worker, or the young athlete, 
the coach, it behooves such professional workers to 
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discover whether or when or how they may shift 


roles. The problems of changing from one role to 

another need be neither impossible to surmount 

nor permanently damaging to either teacher or 
student. 

The teacher who counsels can, at least, do the 
following: 

1. Become familiar with and make available re- 
sources to assist students or their parents in 
various kinds of personal and family problems. 

Help students to see what is important and 
what is not important in their own relationships. 

3. Be an understanding friend, skilled in bringing 
psychological release. Expressing feelings freely 
before someone whose intelligence and integrity 
are respected can give not only release but im- 
portant movement toward self-acce ptance and 
competence. 

.Help others solve their own problems. The 
teacher can help the student understand how he 
really feels and give him encouragement in 
accepting these feelings without shame or guilt. 

5. Relieve and help rechannel feelings of guilt. 
Children, as well as adults, frequently get the 
erroneous conception that no one else is as 
immoral or incompetent as they. Teachers, in 
making evaluative statements, may add to this 
burden of guilt. In contrast to this, by allowing 
students privately to “talk out” their troubles 
without shaming or blaming them, the teacher- 
counselor may help the student take the first 
step in overcoming guilt feelings. 

6. Provide understanding interpretation. In the 
classroom, a student with worries on his back 
is inclined to misinterpret facts, opinions, or 
situations to which he is exposed. The teacher- 
counselor may be able to interpret for a student 
possible meanings other than the one he grasped 
and thus contribute to his personal adjustment. 

7. Help individuals make limited adjustments. 

With proper training the teacher can learn both 

to avoid problems bey ond her competence and 

to make a significant contribution to the adjust- 
ment of those whose problems are less involved. 

Build up an attitude of acceptance of every 
student, no matter what she thinks of his be- 
havior or whether she understands its causes. 
9. Understand the student's difficulties; be willing 

to help the student; but not become emotionally 
involved with or worry about them. 

10. Most important, remain aware of the feeling 
behind what the student is saying. This is more 
significant in counseling than the actual content 
of the student’s statements. 
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These are some, not all, of the problems of shift- 
ing roles when the teacher counsels. To those who 
believe that “it can’t be done” the answer is: “It 
is being done.” Those who are trying to do it need 
help and study and support in their venture. 


Community-focused Art Course: 


A Summer Session Feature 


GERTRUDE EsTEROS 
School of Home Economics 
University of Minnesota 


Most teachers use community resources as learn- 
ing aids in their classes, but seldom do they focus 
directly on the resources as the subject for a total 
course. At the University of Minnesota during the 
summer of 1956, a course called “Cultural Re- 
sources of the Twin Cities” was introduced. The 
idea was not new. For a number of years the art 
education department of Teachers College in New 
York City has conducted a “Cultural Resources” 
class. It is understandable that such a class be 
offered in a university in one of the largest metro- 
politan areas in the world. But smaller population 
centers may have resources equally worthy of 
study. 

In the St. Paul-Minneapolis area in which the 
University of Minnesota is located the preliminary 
list of worth-while places to visit numbered 64, 
exclusive of architecture. This list was later ex- 
panded considerably from suggestions made by 
members of the class and the artists whose homes 
or studios were visited. 

The following two purposes of the course were 
given in the catalog description: 

1. To become acquainted with a wide range of cultural 
resources and activities in the St. Paul-Minneapolis area 
with special emphasis on the visual arts and those re- 
lated to the home. 

2. To give opportunity for each student to pursue some 
aspect of the arts that has special interest to him. 

The class was scheduled for three 2-hour periods 
each week. One period was spent in discussion 
and planning, and the other two in field trips 
for the group as a whole. Additional optional 
evening trips were also taken. The 17 students 
who were enrolled made a conveniently sized 
group for home and studio visits. However, with 
different planning, a much larger number might 
have been enrolled with, perhaps, little or no loss 
in the values of the course. 

The first group trip, fittingly enough, was to 
the St. Paul International Institute, thus focusing on 
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University of Minnesota 


Members of the Cultural Resources class visit Alixandra 

and Warren MacKenzie, potters and teachers of pottery- 

making, at their studio in Stillwater, Minnesota. Left 

to right: Mrs. Evelyn Franklin, Gertrude Esteros, Mrs. 

Evelyn Kerlan, Mrs. Diane Stack, Mrs. MacKenzie, and 
Mr. MacKenzie. 


the nationality and cultural groups in the area. 
Most of the students either had not known about 
the Institute or had known it only as the agency 
that puts on a huge colorful “Festival of Nations” 
program every three years. They were totally un- 
familiar with its year-around program for both 
foreign-born and native Americans, as well as with 
its special services for families and individuals of 
foreign background. 

Succeeding trips included visits to the studios 
of Anne Wolfe, a sculptress and presently chairman 
of the state sculpture organization, Alixandra and 
Warren MacKenzie, who make pottery, Robert Kil- 
bride, a painter, and Carl Graffunder, an architect. 
In each case, the artist explained something about 
his way of working and his point of view, as well 
as answered many questions. 

Other trips were taken to furniture and fabric 
showrooms; the Minneapolis Art Institute, where 
the director spoke to the group concerning the 
problems of such an agency; and a community 
summer theater, where the group went in the after- 
noon to talk with a professional actor and then 
back for an evening performance. On two oc- 
casions the class had dinner together at fine 
restaurants. 

Individual students had an opportunity to follow 
some particular area of the arts, through special 
projects carrying additional credit. Over half of 
the students undertook some special area for more 
intensive study. In two instances two students 
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worked together investigating a single topic. The 
following areas were pursued: residential house 
design, furniture design, contemporary handmade 
ceramics, hand weaving, Swedish fabrics, Swedish 
glass, chamber music, history of the Minneapolis 
symphony orchestra, and history of St. Paul. In 
each case, local resources were studied and photo- 
graphs or actual objects were brought to class 
during the last week when project findings were 
shared with the group. 

A “suggested list of places to visit,” which had 
been compiled by the instructor, helped all of the 
students with their individual explorations outside 
of class time. Both class members and artists in 
the community suggested additional places to be 
included on the list. The categories of places in- 
cluded were: architecture (both residential and 
public), furniture and furnishings, museums and 
galleries (3 large and 11 smaller), ceramics studios, 
specialty shops and stores, movies, plays, music, 
parks and gardens, eating places, libraries, and a 
miscellaneous category including such items as a 
suburban community arts festival and a Japanese- 
American cultural center. 

The number of visits that each student made 
varied with the amount of time available from 
other responsibilities, familiarity with the com- 
munity, and general interest. However, most stu- 
dents saw more places than the instructor would 
have thought possible during the five-week summer 
session. The range was from seven to fifty-two 
visits, and the average was twenty-seven. Perhaps 
an explanation for student enthusiasm may be 
found in a statement by one of them, “I'm doing 
the things I've always wanted to do, but didn’t 
think I had time for.” 

At the beginning of the course, a number of 
the students thought of the various experiences 
in terms of direct usefulness to their own teaching 
during the coming year either as sources of in- 
formation for particular classes or possible field 
trips. By the end of the summer, however, most 
of them were evaluating their experiences largely 
in terms of personal growth and development. A 
Japanese graduate student who had just arrived 
on campus found the course a valuable means of 
getting acquainted. 

In the final evaluations, all of the students 
enthusiastically recommended that the course be 
given again. And they made useful suggestions, 
mostly concerning mechanics, but also some with 
regard to content. The group field trips taken 
to places not open to the general public were 
most appreciated. Perhaps a little more class dis- 
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cussion concerning the different art forms would 
have been desirable. In an effort to help students 
have some basic understanding of the areas of art 
represented in the general field trips, the instructor 
made available to the class a number of recent 
books and periodicals, and a selected bibliography 
for library study was compiled. However, the 
emphasis of the course was on a direct knowledge 
of the arts through personal viewing of them and 
talking with the artists who produced them, rather 
than on reading about them. It was a stimulating 
experience for both students and instructor. It 
could find a counterpart in other communities. 


Building Food Acceptances 
in Nursery School Children 


ADELAIDE GLASER 
New Mexico Western College 


Miss Glaser is associate professor and head 
of the department of home economics at New 
Mexico Western College, Silver City. 


The following project on building food accept- 
ance was carried on at the nursery school at New 
Mexico Western College. The school has an en- 
rollment of 16 children ranging in age at the time 
of the study from three to five. They come from 
varied economic levels and from both one-child 
families and families with several children. The 
nursery school is the child guidance laboratory for 
those students majoring in vocational home eco- 
nomics and for other departments wishing to use 
the facilities. Since some evidences of poor nutri- 
tion and poor food habits were noted among the 
children in the nursery school, an attempt was 
made to help the parents with some of the more 
pressing problems. One of these appeared to be 
“a reluctance to taste new foods.” 

A definite schedule was planned so that the 
parents might consult Dorothy Hacker, a nutrition 
consultant with the state department of public 
health, concerning food or nutrition problems.’ 

Miss Hacker not only gave the parents numerous 


1 The author is grateful to Miss Hacker and to Dr. Strif- 
fler, dental health consultant, also of the New Mexico State 
Department of Public Health, for inspiration and sugges- 
tions and to the following college students: Genevieve 
Johnson, who compiled the material on the food accept- 
ances, Sylvia Moore, Marion Cox, Ruth Montoya, Shirley 
Nunotani, and Benjamin Bennett. 
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helpful suggestions on the encouragement of food 
acceptance and ways of incorporating other needed 
foods into the meal plans but also reassured some 
who feared they were not doing a good job of feed- 
ing their children. 

Problems that were found among the children, 
many of which are common to most children, in- 
cluded: reluctance to taste a new food; reluctance 
to eat vegetables, or even taste them; and dislike 
for such foods as milk, eggs, and meat. 

The director of the nursery school suggested 
to the college students that perhaps a project might 
be carried out during the spring semester which 
could serve as one means of building food accept- 
ances. Plans were made with the following purpose 
in mind: to encourage the tasting and eating of 
new or unfamiliar foods in as many varieties as 
possible as a means to building better food accept- 
ances in the nursery school children with the 
hope that such acceptances would carry over into 
the home. 

The new foods were introduced one at a time, 
not more than one per week and in small amounts. 
Thus each child had the fun of asking for more 
if he desired it. 

Over a four-month period, the children received 
15 different juices, or combination of juices, in 
addition to homogenized milk. The juices included 
orange, tangerine, lemon, apricot, grape, pineapple, 
and apple, alone or in numerous combinations, and 
tomato juice. During this period, the following 
vegetables and fruits were used in connection with 
the midmorning juice or milk: carrot straws once, 
turnip straws three times, bell pepper strip twice, 
cauliflowerets twice, broccoli stem and floweret 
once, romaine once, dried peaches twice, raisins 
once, apple sections numerous times, and beef 
sandwiches once. 

The vegetables and fruits were carefully selected 
for freshness and washed very thoroughly. Small 
size portions were prepared as follows: the bell 
pepper and carrots were cut into strips; the turnips 
were peeled and cut into straws; the cauliflower 
was broken into flowerets. For broccoli the fibrous 
portion was removed from the stem, the stem cut 
into bite size portions, and the head (flower) 
was broken into bite size servings. The inner 
leaves of the romaine were broken in half. The 
raisins were served in tiny colored paper cups. 
The dried peaches, a high-quality colorful pack, 
moist and tender, were cut into halves. The apples, 
unpeeled, were cut into eight sections. Thin slices 
of lean roast beef were used between slices of 
buttered bread for the meat sandwiches. Each 
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small sandwich was equivalent to a fourth slice 
of bread. 

The vegetables and fruits were prepared at 
the table as much as possible so that the children 
could become better acquainted with them. They 
learned what the food looked like, its name, and 
that it must be washed very clean before it is 
eaten. Several times the children assisted with the 
washing of the food. Many times, as the food was 
being prepared, an attitude of anticipation was 
built up so high that the children could hardly 
wait for the sample. 

Each child was given one portion and more if 
he desired it. Not only was there much impatience 
in waiting for the taste, but most asked for a second 
or third portion before taking their juice. 

The variety of juices, vegetables, and fruits pro- 
vided many new taste experiences with foods of 
thin or thick consistency, crisp, crunchy, and chewy 
textures, and varied colors and flavors. 

The results of the study have been very gratify- 
ing. It has been interesting to note that during the 
four months of the study formerly disliked foods 
were becoming better accepted. For example, the 
first time tomato juice was served, a child said, 
“I don’t want any of that, I don’t like tomato juice.” 
However, no comments were made by the adults. 
She drank slowly and with difficulty. Near the 
end of the semester, she was enjoying the tomato 
juice and asking for second and third portions. The 
child who refused meat at home had a second beef 
sandwich and asked for a third. Children who 
showed a marked dislike for milk were asking 
occasionally for a second and third portion at 
school. 

A report on the acceptance of the various juices 
and combinations does not seem necessary, for all 
were very well accepted. It was practically always 
necessary to prepare for considerably more than 
the anticipated one-half cup per child. 

All of the children enjoyed the carrots and the 
turnips. The latter were especially well liked. The 
first time that cauliflower was served, one child, 
after seeing it lying on the tray, laughed scorn- 
fully and said, “Oh, I don’t like cauliflower.” He 
asked for, and ate, three pieces. Another child 
examined his portion very carefully by feeling it 
and rolling it in his hands and said before he tasted 
it, “I don’t like this.” However, he ate and enjoyed 
it. The stem portion of the broccoli was readily 
eaten, and all wanted more; the floweret, a stronger 
flavor and a different texture, was carefully ex- 
amined by most and eaten more slowly. Another 
child, after examining the floweret closely, said, 
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“I bet I don't like it,” but after tasting it, remarked, 
“Oh, it good” and asked for a second. Another 
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child said three times, “I don’t think I'm going 
to like it,” but ate it readily and asked immediately 
for a second portion. 

Romaine was termed “delicious” by one child. 
The term was picked up by the others and most 
of the children had second and third servings. 
Raisins and apples, both of which were familiar 
foods, were well accepted. The dried peaches, 
somewhat sharp in flavor and very chewy in texture, 
consumed more time for eating but were well 
accepted. One three-year-old said, “I don't like 
it,” but ate quickly and said, “Mine all gone, I 
want some more peachies,” and ate the second 
quickly. 

Responses to the bell pepper varied. A few 
of the children associated the bell pepper with 
the chili pepper and commented, “It hot,” but 
ate readily when reassured that this kind of pepper 
is bell pepper, and that it is not hot. 

To the children who expressed dislikes for foods, 
the following statement was occasionally and 
pleasantly used, “You don’t have to like it, but 
you can learn to eat it.” This gave surprisingly 
good results and a more co-operative attitude de- 
veloped in the child. Too, the child is more likely 
to accept the new food if the adult maintains a 
positive, casual attitude that the child will do so. 
The college students observed that this casual, 
positive attitude does wonders in food acceptances. 
This, plus a happy relaxed atmosphere and the 
anticipation of “something new today” and the 
sense of being one of the group were all found to 
be helpful factors in developing good attitudes to- 
ward food. Pleasant experiences with new foods 
go far toward building good attitudes toward 
acceptance of other new foods. And it seems need- 
less to repeat that a child’s dislikes are never dis- 
cussed in his presence. 

Children explore in many areas of their environ- 
ment as a means to learning. Since they also 
explore food, finger foods in bite size portions are 
important to consider in meal plans for the child. 
For this reason, adults need not be too concerned 
about table manners in the nursery school age 
child. Perhaps adults need to realize more fully 
also that children have keener senses of taste be- 
cause their taste buds are more sensitive. Too, 
differences in texture, color, odor, and size of 
serving may affect the child’s acceptance. Many 
times a food is accepted in raw form, while the 
same food in cooked form is rejected. 

Since children are great imitators, adults need 
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to set a good example in their own food accept- 
ance. Thus, some of our college students became 
acquainted with several new flavors and textures 
along with the children. 

A report of the study and the child’s reaction 
to each food was compiled for each parent. This 

was accompanied by a home call and conference, 
The primary purpose of the conference was to 
try to determine the amount of carry-over from 
the school to the home. 

The carry-over to the home has been very 
heartening. One child, a young five-year-old, had 
many difficulties with foods. After having turnip, 
bell pepper, and cauliflower at school, he went 
to the market one day with his mother, asked for 
all three of these vegetables, and the mother bought 
all three. Another child who previously refused 
cauliflower or turnips at home, asked for both, and 
the parent provided them. One parent reported 
that her child now accepts new foods more readily 
and with less protest. Still another said, “My child 
would now eat half a bell pepper at a time if I'd 
let him have that much.” A number of parents 
have asked in regard to the various foods used, 
“How did you prepare the vegetable?” “How did 
you get my child to eat this? He won't touch it 
at home.” “I'd like to know some of your tech- 
niques.” 

Many of the children reported immediately to 
the parent on the new food served at school that 
day. The terms “romaine,” “bell pepper,” “broccoli,” 
and others seemed intriguing and provided word 
learning experiences as well as acquaintance with 
new tastes and textures. 

The project proved to be a very worth-while 
experience, not only in terms of building food 
acceptances in the children but also as a valuable 
learning experience for the college students who 
participated in the study. 


Graduate Day 


LAVERN V. HENDERSON 
Pennsylvania State University 


More than one hundred home economics stu- 
dents from Pennsylvania State University, seven 
other colleges in Pennsylvania, and Hood C ollege 
in Maryland attended Graduate Day at the College 
of Home Economics at the Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity on October 20. 

The purpose of this first Graduate Day, spon- 
sored by Drexel Institute of Technology, Penn 
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State, and Temple University, was to tell qualified 
junior and senior home economics students now in 
college what advanced degrees could mean to them. 

Grace Nadig, director of home economics at 
Temple University, and Mrs. Corrine Robinson from 
Drexel Institute of Technology co-operated with 
the Penn State faculty in presenting the over-all 
picture of areas of home economics in which grad- 
uate work can be done. 

After Dean Grace M. Henderson welcomed the 
group to Penn State, a panel of graduate students 
and one member of the faculty from each sponsor- 
ing institution discussed “Shall We Consider Grad- 
uate Work?” To think and work independently, to 
have confidence in self, and to take facts and give 
them meaning, were cited as characteristics in grad- 
uate work which differed from undergraduate. 

The time to do graduate work drew differences 
of opinion from the panel. Those who began work 
toward advanced degrees immediately after college 
felt they had the benefit of routine and study to 
make the work easier and could start out in their 
chosen field at an earlier age. Those who had 
waited a few years felt they benefited by more 
definite ideas as to what they wanted, could in- 
terpret their study in terms of experience, and were 
in a better financial position. This part of the dis- 
cussion was terminated by one member who said, 
“The time for you to go on is the time you think 
it is a good idea—but don’t wait!” 

The program closed with an evaluation session 
in which the students had opportunity to make 
suggestions. The opinion that Graduate Day should 
be an annual affair was unanimous. 


Home Economics 
in South and East Asia 


Marcaket B. Harris 
Michigan State University Mission, Okinawa 


Homes and families had the spotlight at the Food 
and Agriculture Organization meeting held in 
Tokyo, October 5 to 12, 1956. This first technical 
meeting for that area of the world had its origin 
in a joint FAO/WHO nutrition committee which 
met in Bandung, Indonesia, in 1953. 

The focus of this meeting was the develop- 
ment of home economics extension in the countries 
of the region. The services of government which 
provide home economics education in elementary, 
secondary, and vocational schools and in colleges 
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and universities also received considerable atten- 
tion. 

The government of Japan was host and, in the 
arranging of trips to rural areas and schools, in 
the excellent exhibits shown, and in the physical 
set up of the meetings, it left nothing undone 
which would contribute to the comfort and effi- 
ciency of the sessions. 

The colorful native dress of many delegates and 
their speech in a foreign language or strongly ac- 
cented English, pointed up the differences in the 
group. However, the agreement on principles and 
problems common to all was a strong bond be- 
tween the home economists from 12 countries. 

The traditional cultural patterns still exert a 
strong influence while the increasing educational 
opportunities for girls are making significant changes 
in the status of women. Less drudgery and an in- 
creasing demand for more leisure and freedom for 
women and their families is reported in most coun- 
tries. Home economics must respond to these 
aspirations and, in its curriculum, meet the needs 
of life situations. 

The 1500 home advisers now working in Japan 
in rural areas and the growing demand for im- 
proved home living in all these predominantly rural 
countries already are significant trends. 

Among the delegates and observers were several 
well known in the United States. Included were 
Mrs. Rajammal P. Devadas, chief home economist 
in the Ministry of Food and Agriculture, New 
Delhi, India; Presentacion Perez, head of home eco- 
nomics at the University of the Philippines; Carmen 
Adriana, chief, Home Extension, Manila; Mrs. Ray- 
mond Sayre of Iowa, former president of the Asso- 
ciated Country Women of the World; Mrs. Matsuyo 
Yamamoto, chief of the home improvement section, 
Extension Division, Japan; Helena Benitez, Philip- 
pine Women’s University, Manila; and Margaret 
Hockin, chief of the home economics section of 
FAO, Rome. 


Remember 


@ the stricken 
@ the unprotected 


@ unfinished research 
professional shortages 
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President Represents 
AHEA at Fall Meetings 


AHEA President Beulah V. Gillaspie has ac- 
cepted an invitation from the National Safety 
Council to represent the Association on the Coun- 
cil’s newly formed Women’s Activities Conference. 
The Conference serves as a policy-making group 
for women’s safety activities under the Council’s 
board of directors. Miss Gillaspie attended this 
year’s annual meeting in Chicago on October 20. 

Miss Gillaspie was the Association’s official repre- 
sentative at the inauguration of David D. Henry 
as president of the University of Illinois on Septem- 
ber 24 and attended the meeting of the National 
Home Demonstration Agents Association held in 
Chicago October 29 to 31. 


FHA National 
Advisory Board Meets 


Marion S. BARCLAY 
Tampa, Florida 


Mrs. Barclay represents the AHEA elementary, 
secondary, and adult education section on the 
national advisory board of the Future Home- 
makers of America. 


The national advisory board for the Future 
Homemakers of America met in Washington, D.C., 
October 8 to 12, 1956, jointly with the executive 
council of the FHA and with the board and council 
of the New Homemakers of America. 

FHA board members listed some of the major 
problems in connection with FHA in their respec- 
tive states. These included: 


Ways to schedule better use of time by teachers, advisers, 
and FHA members 

Ways to improve FHA/NHA in city schools 

Ways to acquaint FHA members with the variety of careers 
in home economics 

Ways to include in FHA those girls not enrolled in home- 
making who are interested 

How to help FHA members to see the value of continuing 
with adult education in homemaking following high 


school 
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How to give more effective guidance to those girls not 
going to college 
The group then considered ways in which col- 
leges could give more help to teachers preparing 
for FHA work. Among the suggestions were: 


Place intern teachers in situations where good FHA chap- 
ters are found. 

Enable college seniors to attend district and state FHA 
meetings. 

Include college club representatives in FHA state confer- 


ences. 
Rotate state FHA meetings to the campuses of different 
teacher training institutions. 


Proposals to publish the Handbook for Advisers 
and the student guide in one booklet were con- 
sidered. It was finally decided to modify the 
Handbook to serve both FHA and NHA and to 
continue separately the Official Guides for FHA 
and NHA members. 

The progress report of the committee on co- 
operation and competition in relation to activities 
of the Future Homemakers of America was pre- 
sented and discussed in relation to the goals of 
FHA and to activities of chapters which might 
include competition. A further revision of the state- 
ment will be discussed at a later meeting. This re- 
port seemed particularly significant since competi- 
tion is implied in many of the usual FHA activi- 
ties. 

An interesting part of the first day’s joint meet- 
ing with FHA/NHA council members was a panel 
which considered “What are we working toward in 
our youth organizations?” The following points 
were made: 

1, We are working toward better homes for a better nation; 
toward better family living which emphasizes getting 
along with others more successfully. 

2. Self-improvement is a goal. Chapter activity is expected 
of every member. Parliamentary procedure is important 
in personal development. 

8. Another goal is becoming better acquainted with other 
communities and countries. 

4. We are working in FHA toward creating interest in home 
economics. 

A committee on evaluation urged more articles 
in Teen Times, as well as suggestions in national 
meetings and in state newsletters, and special work 
done by volunteer chapters. It was pointed out that 
evaluation is an integral part of the FHA/NHA 
program. 

Another topic for group study was scholarships. 
Should FHA chapters accept and award scholar- 
ships from commercial firms? It was finally decided 
to refer the whole matter of scholarships to a 
broader group of home economists. 

An important accomplishment of the executive 
councils of FHA/NHA was outlining plans for the 
1957 summer national meetings of both groups. 
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The theme decided upon was “Today's Teen-agers; 
Tomorrow's Homemakers.” 

The entire conference was most interesting. The 
national FHA and NHA officers are young persons 
of poise, intelligence, and charm, and it was a 
pleasure to work with them. 


Women’s Civil Defense 
Advisory Committee Meets 


C. DROESCHER 
Mount Vernon Seminary 
Washington, D. C. 


Mrs. Droescher is the AHEA’s official repre- 
sentative to the Civil Defense Administration. 


The National Women’s Advisory Committee of 
Federal Civil Defense met in Washington, D. C., 
October 1 and 2. Housed in the historic Indian 
Treaty Room of the Executive Office Building the 
meetings were attended by representatives of more 
than 60 national women’s organizations. In addi- 
tion, there were consultants from federal, state, and 
regional offices of Civil Defense. Mrs. Jean Wood 
Fuller, national director of women’s activities for 
FCDA, presided. 

Lewis E. Berry, Jr., in his address of welcome, 
warned that civilian defense was more important 
than a year ago. It has been creeping on hands 
and knees in comparison to the accelerated de- 
velopment of missiles. Survival may depend upon 
the role of the individual rather than the group. 

Ralph Spear, assistant administrator of the FCDA 
planning staff, put before the group a startling list 
of assumptions, mainly that the Soviet Union has 
the capability to strike any place at any time, with 
proper weapons and with known and clandestine 
means. Nuclear weapons could be used on popula- 
tion and industrial centers and strategic harbors. 
The use of chemical and biological warfare is possi- 
ble. For this there may be tactical warning or warn- 
ing arising from growing tensions. A strong civil 
defense is a vital defense against attack. 

Paul Wagner, assistant administrator of educa- 
tional services of FCDA, urged women to take the 
story to the people. Every possibility of disaster 
must be provided for, and women must have the 
inner peace, empathy, and common sense to do this 
and to help others to overcome shock and distress. 

Stafford Warren, MD, dean of the Medical 
School of UCLA and one of the first to be admitted 
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to the bombed areas of Japan, showed pictures and 
described damage and human suffering resulting 
from these blasts. He feels the need is great for im- 
proved transportation from within large urban 
areas to large recreational sections outside the 
cities. Everyone should become familiar with a 
carefully thought out plan. 

Round-table discussions considered the follow- 
ing: 

Medical and Welfare—The group emphasized the 
need for a stronger tie between local and Federal 
Civil Defense and more “How to Do It Manuals.” 

Youth Council—This group asked that programs 
be evaluated on the state level and sent to the na- 
tional level for advice and recommendation. 

The STEP Program (Survival through Emer- 
gency Preparedness) asked that Civil Defense 
Week be moved up at least a month in co-operation 
with club program planning. 

During a panel on “How to Tell the Civilian 
Defense Story to Women,” Fred Kern, director of 
religious affairs for FCDA, stressed the importance 
of an American ideological counteroffensive. We 
are going through a spiritual conflict rather than a 
physical one, he said. Democracy is the political 
expression of religious faith as against government 
based on atheism. Mrs. Doris Corwith, supervisor 
of public service programs of the National Broad- 
casting Company, stressed the importance of know- 
ing the potentialities of both radio and television 
and becoming familiar with techniques in dealing 
with these media. Present material far in advance, 
then show appreciation for the use of time. Hazel 
Markel of NBC in Washington explained that local 
stations want something that will come over the air 
well and that the station will be happy to present. 
If there is a guest speaker, be sure he is good and is 
familiar with his part. Jean Mooney, director of 
women’s service of NEA, Cleveland, Ohio, gave 10 
points in developing a news story. Among them: 
Do not be afraid of, or stand in awe of, the editor; 
ask his advice. Do not fabricate or color stories in 
any way. Do keep the story short and be sure it is 
news. Do not play favorites; give to all of the 
papers. Try to learn newspaper style. 

Frank Rockwell Barnett, a research director of 
the Richardson Foundation, one of two luncheon 
speakers, pointed out that the counterattacking 
American ideology must be based on “moral fuel.” 

The meetings adjourned with a special briefing 
at the Pentagon on sea power by Captain J. S. Mc- 
Cain, Jr., director of progress analysis, and develop- 
ments in naval research by Rear Admiral Rawson 
Bennett, IT, chief of naval research. 
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Make Hotel Reservations Now 


for 1957 AHEA Annual Meeting 


An application blank for hotel reservations in St. 
Louis, Missouri, for the 1957 annual meeting of 
AHEA, June 25 to 28, appears on page 71 of this 
JournaL. Now is the time to send in your appli- 
cation for the hotel accommodations of your choice 
for the annual meeting. 

All applications are to be sent directly to Hotels 
Convention Reservation Bureau—AHEA. This 
bureau is a part of the St. Louis Convention and 
Tourist Bureau. The assignment of rooms is en- 
tirely a Hotel Reservation Bureau function. The 
AHEA does not assign hotel rooms. The St. Louis 
Bureau estimates that confirmation of room reser- 
vations can be expected about three weeks after 
the application is received by the Bureau. 


Eye Opener Script 
Available from AHEA 


A multilithed copy of the script for the “We 
Work for Uncle Sam—What’s Our Line?” eye 
opener program presented at the 1956 annual 
meeting of AHEA by home economists of the 
District of Columbia is available free from the 
American Home Economics Association. The 
script can be used as the basis for programs by 
other home economics groups. 


NEA Home Economics Department 
to Meet in Atlantic City February 16 


The home economics department of NEA will 
meet at the Hotel Dennis in Atlantic City from 
10 a.m. to 3 p.m. on February 16. Louise Fer- 
nandez of New York University and Alberta Hill 
of the University of Connecticut will present a 
platform conversation on content for junior high 
school homemaking, to be followed by workshop 
groups. Laura Ehman and Georgiana Marks of 
the New York State Department of Education will 
discuss use of all-purpose facilities. Ruth C. 
Cowles is president of the NEA department. 


ANKERS 


The Red Cross Honors AHEA Members 


AHEA President Beulah V. Gillaspie (left) accepts a 
75th Anniversary Certificate honoring members of the 
American Home Economics Association from Dorothy 
L. Bovee, food and nutrition consultant of the American 
National Red Cross. The citation, presented to Miss 
Gillaspie at AHEA headquarters on November 15, 
reads: 


The American National Red Cross on the occasion of 
its 75th Anniversary extends to the members of the 
American Home Economics Association appreciation 
for their devoted support of and participation in the 
humanitarian work of the Red Cross. 


Cornell Reports Largest 


Demand for Home Economists 


Esther Stocks, director of the placement office 
of the New York State College of Home. Eco- 
nomics at Cornell University, reported that 748 job 
openings for home economists were reported by 
employers last year. “This is the largest number 
we've had since this office was established,” she 
said, “but many of the jobs required an advanced 
degree or considerable experience. Not enough of 
our graduates, have these qualifications.” 

Help may well come from married graduates 
who eventually return to their vocational fields, 
Miss Stocks noted. “If a larger proportion of the 
available jobs are to be filled,” she concluded, “it 
would seem that more home economics graduates 
will need to be prepared for the double role of 
homemaking and outside employment.” 
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Education (Elementary, 
Secondary, and Adult) 


Contributed by FLorence M. 
Wilmington Public Schools 


Adapting home economics instruction to the 
social-class status of students, M. L. Hurt. 
School Rev. 64, No. 6 (Sept. 1956), pp. 260- 
266. 

The many differences that exist in the various 
social classes of America today have become of 
increasing concern to the home economics teacher 
because they affect the way in which individuals 
and families live. A study in a medium-sized 
high school in the Middle West attempted to com- 
pare the values and practices in the homes of 
students with those values and practices taught in 
home economics classes. 

Sixty ninth-grade pupils were used, and three 
units in the regular home economics curriculum 
were chosen: meal preparation, hospitality, and 
home decoration. The study was designed so that 
each section was taught by a different set of 
values and practices: middle class, lower class, 
and a combination of middle class and lower class 
values and practices. 

Although limited in scope, the study seemed 
to verify the validity of the principle that unless 
what is taught is related to the lives of the 
pupils, there is less interest in learning and less 
carry-over into life activities. It also indicated a 
need for more realistic understanding of the habits 
of varied groups of families and the development 
of more appropriate teaching materials in this 
area. 


Changes in values and attitudes toward the 
family, C. E. Ramsey and L. Netson. Am. 
Sociol. Rev. 21, No. 5 (Oct. 1956), pp. 605- 
609. 

This study was made to determine the changes 
in values and attitudes of high school juniors and 
seniors toward family relations from 1939 to 1952. 
A review of literature had indicated that: (1) there 


is less agreement between parents and children on 
ideals than formerly; (2) there is a declining sense 
of obligation to the family; (3) parents have less 
rigid expectations of their children and there are 
more democratic decisions on family matters. 

The findings showed that there were no appre- 
ciable changes in attitudes toward family relations 
between 1939 and 1952, although there was a slight 
decrease in sense of obligation to the family on 
the part of girls in 1952. 


Thoughts on the improvement of instruction, 
E. Stantey. School & Society 84, No. 2096 
(Oct. 13, 1956), pp. 118-120. 

Worth-while instructional practices must con- 
sider the uniqueness of the individual and his active 
participation in the teaching-learning process. True 
learning takes place when the individual is ex- 
periencing, doing, and reacting. Since he is seeking 
certain goals in an attempt to satisfy his needs, 
activity on his part is an indispensable condition 
for fulfilling those needs. If these facts are ac- 
cepted, then teaching that involves “right” and 
“wrong” answers automatically becomes suspect. 

However, what can be done with the “wrong” 
answers we often receive from students? The fol- 
lowing suggestions give some help: Attempt to 
secure a precise understanding of the response; 
examine and verify the plausibility of the response; 
ascertain the nature of the experiences upon which 
the response rests; test the logic supporting the 
response; estimate the conceptual routes essential 
for response modification; encourage wider student 
participation; and guide the discussion toward an 
adequate and harmonious consensus. 


Developing critical-mindedness, |. FREEDMAN. 
Clearing House 31, No. 2 (Oct. 1956), pp. 104- 
106. 

Adults exhibit critical-mindedness to a greater 
degree than children because they have been 
trained to analyze, weigh, and judge; or they have 
acquired this facility from a myriad of practical 
experiences during the years. It is an obligation 
of teachers of today to develop critical-mindedness 
in boys and girls. Mass communications, the multi- 
tude of material things available, the staggering 
array of conditions and items make critical powers 
a necessity. 

Critical-mindedness is applicable to all subject 
fields and can be begun with even very young 
children. Teaching for critical thinking must be 
deliberate; it cannot be left to happenstance. 

A necessary part of critical thinking is observa- 
tion. Teachers who encourage observation are 
assisting children to take the initial step in critical- 
mindedness. 
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F amily Economics— 


Home Management 


Contributed by Barsara SNOWMAN 
New York State College of Home Economics 
at Cornell University 


Recent developments in brightening agents, 
H. W. ZussMan, W. Lennon, and W. Tosin. 
Soap & Chem. Specialties 32, No. 8 (Aug. 1956), 
pp. 35-39+. 

Fluorescent brightening agents which were intro- 
duced in this country about ten years ago are now 
used in most household laundry products. The 
purpose of the brightening agent is to transform 
ultra violet to visible light so that the human eye 
may discern more fabric whiteness. 

A bluish fluorescent will compensate for or mask 
the natural yellowing tendency of textile fibers as 
they age. Although brighteners make fabrics 
brighter and whiter, they are not substitutes for 
good detergents or chemical bleaches. Brighteners 
have increased the effectiveness of many detergents 
and bleaches. Prices have increased slightly. 

Homemakers’ laundry methods and manufac- 
turers’ directions on laundry supplies vary so that 
standard satisfactory laundry results are hard to 
predict. Some combinations of detergent and 
bleach may cause the brighteners to be adversely 
affected. Other factors influencing brightener per- 
formance are choice of detergent, hydrogen ion 
concentration, moisture content of the fabric, and 
temperature during washing, drying, and ironing. 


Standards and levels of living of city-worker 
families, F. M. Wittiams. Monthly Labor Rev. 
79, No. 9 (Sept. 1956), pp. 1015-1023. 

Wage and clerical workers in nonfarm and urban 
situations had twice as much buying power in 
1954 as in 1939 (after allowances for constant 
prices, federal income, and social security taxes 
had been made). Great increases in production, 
a 5-day work week, and a one- or two-week paid 
vacation have made this buying power possible. 

Average money receipts and outlays of wage and 
clerical worker families in large cities in 1934-36 
have been compared with that of city families in 
1950. Dollars were converted to the 1950 level. 
Differences between the spending by families with 
approximately the same real income in the two 
periods appear in outlays for housing, automobiles, 
other consumer durables, medical care, and use 
of past savings and credit. 
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The rise in level of living of the wage and 
salaried group since 1940 appears to have been 
both cause and effect of the increased outside 
employment of married women. Earnings have 
helped them pay for homes and equipment. In 
some cases, improvement in home design and 
labor saving equipment has made it impossible for 
women to undertake outside work and continue 
their housekeeping. 


Familj och bostad (Family and dwelling), 
Hotm. Hemmens Forskningsinstitut, 
vagen 8-10, Stockholm K., Sweden, pp. 217-222. 
[This paper-bound report is in Swedish but has 
an English summary from which the following 
is abstracted. Home economists not familiar with 
the scope and nature of work done by the HFI 
might write to the above address for a list of 
its reports. Some of these are available in Eng- 
lish. One bulletin, The Family as the Centre by 
C. Boalt and E. Wellton, was issued in English 
in 1955 and gives a clear picture of the function 
of the Home Research Institute. My half day 
spent with personnel at the HFI was an impres- 
sive part of a trip to Scandinavian countries this 
summer. B.S.] 

This study investigated household living of 
Swedish families with children. An attempt was 
made to determine effect of small differences in 
size and equipment in fairly similar, new dwellings. 
Subjects were asked to grade importance of several 
qualities of any dwelling, to grade their satisfac- 
tion with these qualities in their dwelling, and to 
make judgments about details which provide func- 
tional efficiency in a dwelling. 

Another part of this report considered the use 
of the homemaker’s time and the use made of a 
dwelling. Homemakers spent nine to ten hours 
a day doing housework. Although they performed 
the same kinds of activities each day, more laundry 
was done early in the week with more cooking 
and cleaning at the end of the week. Usually 
cleaning was done in the early morning, shopping 
before lunch, and care of clothing in the afternoon. 
The homemaker’s disposition of time seemed to 
depend more on the age of the youngest child 
than on the number of children in the home. 

For these Swedish homemakers, storage space 
was usually adequate. Many reported unsatisfac- 
tory room and facilities for doing home laundry. 
The bathroom was commonly used for washing 
and drying small articles of clothing. 

The author presents interesting comments about 
methods of investigation. 
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Family Relations and 


Child Development 


Contributed by Grapys I. BELLINGER 
University of Minnesota 


The number of children in American families 
and the sharing of households, T. P. MoNAHAN. 
Marriage & Family Living 18, No. 3 (Aug. 
1956), pp. 201-203. 

In 1947 about one out of ten families had to 
double up in sharing households. In 1955, about 
5 per cent of all families still did not have a 
separate household. In contrast to the general im- 
pression about recent birth statistics, data on family 
composition do not reveal any great shift in the 
prevailing size of the American family. It is too 
soon to predict whether current fertility rates will 
have a lasting effect on the over-all size of family. 


Analysis of a program of treatment of delin- 
quent boys, H. E. Freeman and H. A. Weeks. 
Am. J. Sociol. 62, No. 1 (July 1956), pp. 56- 
61. 

The “Highfields Project,” a new treatment pro- 
gram for juvenile offenders, was started in New 
Jersey in 1950. Boys 16 and 17, first offenders, 
with no extreme deviations were sent for three 
or four months to a residence with no barred 
windows, locked gates, or guards. Group therapy 
in a permissive atmosphere, known as guided group 
interaction, was used. Boys were released on a 
two-year probationary period. The plan, in gen- 
eral, proved to be more likely to result in successful 
treatments of the delinquents studied than did a 
control plan for a group in a modern minimum 
security institution. 


Anxiety in children, school achievement, and 
intelligence, A. CastaNepa and B. R. McCanp_es. 
Child Devel. 27, No. 3 (Sept. 1956), pp. 378- 
382. 

Both the anxiety and the L score from the 
children’s form of the manifest anxiety scale were 
found to be related to school achievement from a 
fourth- through sixth-grade school population. They 
were also significantly related to intelligence for 
sixth-grade girls and retained relationship to school 
achievement even when intelligence was excluded. 
Prediction of school achievement by the anxiety 
score, over and beyond the intelligence alone, was 
found to be slightly contributing. For groups where 
relationships exist, there is a tendency for the more 
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complicated skills (reading, arithmetic, and com- 
posite performance) to suffer more from anxiety 


than do the simpler skills. 


The relationship of anxiety in children to per- 
formance in a complex learning task. A. 
Castanepa and B. R. McCanotes. Child Devel. 
27, No. 3 (Sept. 1956), pp. 333-337. 

How does anxiety affect performance? A group 
of 36 fourth-grade subjects were used on the basis 
of extreme scores on a manifest anxiety test. Both 
groups took part in a light-button motor task in- 
volving presentation of 20 choices between two 
buttons. Results were in agreement with similar 
adult studies in that anxious subjects made signifi- 
cantly more errors in the learning task. 


Teachers are important—That all children may 
learn. Childhood Educ. 33, No. 2 (Oct. 1956), 
pp. 51-63. 


What creative teaching means, L. Zinses. 

Creative teaching means leaving regimented 
routines and providing for spontaneity of move- 
ment and expression with freedom and opportuni- 
ties to explore and experiment with new ideas, 
materials, and resources. Creativity in interpersonal 
relations means the ability to improvise new roles 
or alternative modes of action in problematical 
situations. It includes a certain flexibility of mind, 
curiosity, self-confidence, and a sense of the 
venturesome. 


The child tells us—Teachers are important, M. 

I. Younc. 

A recent study of children aged 4 to 12 from 
various social and economic levels in both public 
and private schools revealed in the children’s own 
words: “What My Teachers Have Meant to Me.” 
“She is a friend to each of us. We feel so com- 
fortable with her.” “She is always teaching each 
one of us something.” “She isn’t always saying, 
‘Hurry, hurry, hurry!’ She seems to know that 
when I hurry I just can’t do anything.” “Mrs. G. 
is just like my Mom. I love her—and I think she 
loves me.” “She lets everyone have an equal 
chance.” “She teaches us to be fair and friendly to 
everyone.” 

On the negative side, children also know what 
they don’t like or resent in teachers: “When 
my teacher hollers, I just have to run far away.” 
“I used to have a teacher who didn’t seem to trust 
us boys very much, It was as if she was always 
expecting us to do something bad.” 

Yes! teachers are important. 
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Foods 


Contributed by Joan Gorpon 
University of Minnesota 


Effects of three levels of nutrition and age of 
animal on the quality of beef: I. Palatability, 
cooking data, moisture, fat, and nitrogen, M. 
Jacosson and F. Fenton. Food Research 21, 
No. 4 (July-Aug., 1956), pp. 415-426. 

Roasts from Holstein dairy cattle raised at three 
levels of nutrition based on amounts of total digesti- 
ble nutrients and different ages were compared. 
Before cooking, moisture content decreased and 
fat content increased as the level of nutrition was 
raised. After cooking, differences in moisture con- 
tent were not reflected in either moisture content 
or juiciness scores. Cooking losses were not signifi- 
cantly different in roasts from animals of varying 
nutritional level. Flavor and tenderness of at least 
one muscle were scored higher for roasts from 
medium or high levels than from lower levels of 
nutrition. 

Drip and coagulum losses increased and tender- 
ness decreased with age. Aroma, juiciness, and 
tenderness tended to decrease after 48 weeks. 


Effect of delayed cooking on bacteria in meat 
loaf, K. WiepeMan, M. A. Watson, H. L. May- 
FIELD, and W. G. Water. J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 
32, No. 10 (Oct. 1956), pp. 935-940. 
Uninoculated meat loaves held in an oven at 

room temperature, in a warm oven, brought from 

refrigeration temperature to room temperature in 
an oven, and brought from refrigerator temperature 
and placed in a warm oven did not show signifi- 
cantly different rates of bacterial growth. Only 
small increases were observed after 4 hours, but 

10 to 100 fold increases occurred after 8 hours. 

Loaves inoculated with micrococci or streptococci 

organisms showed the same pattern of bacterial 

growth, but those inoculated with salmonellae de- 
creased in salmonellae organisms during the hold- 


ing period. 


Effect of salt on ascorbic acid in cabbage during 
cooking, G. R. Waker and M. Porcierer. J. 
Am. Dietetic Assoc. 32, No. 9 (Sept. 1956), pp. 
821-822. 

Family size quantities of cabbage (400 grams) 
were cooked in 200 ml distilled water with and 
without added sodium chloride. Retentions of 
ascorbic acid in cabbage cooked in salted water 


for 10, 20, or 40 minutes were 6 to 10 per cent 
lower than those cooked in unsalted water, but 
retentions for 80 or 160 minutes were similar in 
salted or unsalted water. 


Organoleptic studies of irradiated foods, G. B. 
Pratr and O. F. Ecxiunp. Food Tech. 10, No. 
10 (Oct. 1956), pp. 496-499. 

Both ground beef and beef tenderloin retained 
their red color immediately after irradiation but 
developed off-flavors and odors after storage at 
40°, 70°, or 98°F. Ground beef patties developed 
white particles identified as tyrosine after nine 
months’ storage at 70° or 98°F. 

Vegetables developed off-flavors following irradi- 
ation and storage. Irradiated asparagus was less 
faded than thermally processed asparagus, but after 
one month storage at 70°F the color of both was 
similar. Broccoli and Brussels sprouts darkened 
during irradiation and storage. Cauliflower showed 
less darkening during irradiation but darkened ex- 
tensively during storage. Peas were judged to have 
more attractive color after irradiation than after 
thermal processing but were similar in color after 
three months’ storage. 


The effect of radiation sterilization on the nutri- 
tive value of foods: I. Biological value of 
milk and beef proteins, V. C. Merra and B. C, 
Jounson. J. Nutrition 59, No. 4 (Aug. 10, 1956), 
pp. 479-490. 

Irradiation sterilized milk was somewhat darker 
in color and less homogeneous in appearance than 
heat-sterilized or evaporated milk. The three milks 
were similar in digestibility, both apparent and 
true, but irradiation sterilized milk was lower in 
biological value. 

Irradiation sterilized beef was not significantly 
different from raw beef either in digestibility or 
biological value. 


Sodium ascorbate in stabilizing cured meat 
color, R. L. Henrickson, R. B. Steet, and D. 
E. Brapy. Food Tech. 10, No. 10 (Oct. 1956), 
pp. 500-503. 

The color of hams into which sodium ascorbate 
was injected simultaneously with sodium nitrate 
before smoking was compared with that of hams 
cured without sodium ascorbate treatments. 

Hams treated with ascorbate were found to have 
a deep red color which faded less rapidly during 
storage. Those treated with both ascorbic acid 
and sodium hexametaphosphate were similar in 
color to those treated with ascorbic acid. 
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Housing and Household 


Equipment 


Contributed by Jessie J. Mize 
University of Georgia 


Outdoor museum for houses. Architectural Rec- 

ord 120, No. 3 (Sept. 1956), pp. 217-224. 

A permanent display of 50 homes will be built 
by Home Research Foundation, Inc., on an 80-acre 
site near Grand Rapids, Michigan. Objectives are: 
to study how to better solve home living needs; to 
combine talents of outstanding people in varying 
professions; to show the best in available or experi- 
mental products; to serve as an information, refer- 
ence, and display center; to promote consistent ad- 
vancement of home living standards. Assigned 
categories will insure variation to meet needs for 
differences in locale, family size, price range, region, 
and design type. 

Twenty-five homes are to be built by spring 1957 
and the remaining 25 during the next three years. 
Thereafter five homes are to be razed and replaced 
by new ones each year. Interior decorations will 
be changed in each house each year. Fifteen 
houses have been approved by the design and 
standards committee. One is a house designed by 
Robert Little, emphasizing lift-slab concrete con- 
struction. Eliot Noyes has devised a two-story 
concrete bubble house, the second story treated as 
an inside balcony. Although some of the houses 
will cost $75,000 to $85,000, others are to be of 
moderate cost ($15,000 to $20,000). 

This article shows exterior sketches of the 15 
houses which have been approved by the design 


and standards committee. 


Building forecast: 1957, M. L. Cotean. Archi- 
tectural Forum 105, No. 4 (Oct. 1956), pp. 126- 
127+. 

The year 1957 is expected to be the best yet for 
the building industry. The total volume of business 
is expected to be almost $47 billion, as compared 
with approximately $43 billion in 1955. New con- 
struction activity financed with private capital is 
expected to show marked increase in industrial, 
educational, hospital, institutional, social, and rec- 
reational building as well as non-housekeeping resi- 
dential units such as hotels, motels, and dormitories. 
New construction financed by public funds is 
expected to show high increase in residential build- 
ing (military and civilian purposes). Utility con- 
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struction will make a notable advance in 1957. 
This includes telephone, telegraph, pipe lines, elec- 
tric, and power. In the residential building picture 
more ample supply of mortgage funds and more 
buyer demand are expected. 

Factors behind the 1957 forecast include: a grow- 
ing economy, a peaceful world, a friendly business 
atmosphere, expansion of investment, a multiply- 
ing population,.a spreading road net, and a good 
supply of materials. The anticipated expansion 
appears to be sound from the business standpoint 
according to this author. 


Progress of prefabrication industry in producing 
urban and farm homes, H. H. Sremie. Mag. 
of Prefabrication 4, No. 9 (Sept. 1956), pp. 
24-29. 

Modern transportation methods as well as new 
building materials and techniques have made im- 
portant contributions to home prefabrication as we 
know it today. The production of prefabricated 
homes has increased 223 per cent since 1948. “Pre- 
fabricated,” in general, refers to a method by which 
a house is made. Economies possible in mass pro- 
duction have sometimes led to uniformity in ap- 
pearance, byt this is not inevitable. The early 
stages of this industry concentrated on the produc- 
tion of houses in a fairly low price-range; now 
many are in the $30,000 to $50,000 range. 

Some of the advantages of prefabrication experi- 
enced by builders include knowledge of the exact 
cost of the house, no loss of materials, no delays 
from waiting for deliveries of parts, reduction of 
building time by 60 per cent or more, fewer losses 
due to vandalism and adverse weather conditions. 
The customer usually benefits in the ultimate cost 
of the house resulting from mass purchasing, effi- 
cient handling of materials, accuracy of processing 
material, and the speedy erection of the finished 
house. 

Very little has been done to develop prefabri- 
cated houses for the farm market because it is 
easier to deliver and erect these houses in urban 
or suburban locations and because satisfactory 
financial arrangements are usually easier to obtain 
in urban or suburban locations. There are possible 
do-it-yourself savings with prefabricated houses. 
For example, one competent director who has 
studied the erection procedures can utilize the labor 
of six or eight unskilled workmen. Restrictive build- 
ing codes and labor regulations found in many 
urban areas do not hamper the development of ade- 
quate farm housing at the lowest possible costs 
through prefabrication procedures. 
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Institution Administration 


Contributed by Jane Hartman 
Connecticut Hospital Association 


What dietary supervisors need to know, RK. E. 
Steicur. Modern Hosp. 87, No. 3 (Sept. 1956), 
pp. 112, 114+. 

Because of the shortage of professionally quali- 
fied dietitians, many hospitals now employ dietary 
supervisors. Dietary supervisors are usually re- 
sponsible for food service in one or more nursing 
units but rarely for dietary administration of food 
preparation activities. The New England Center 
Hospital, Boston, queried hospital administrators 
in Maine and Massachusetts about employing 
dietary supervisors, training considered desirable, 
and possible salaries. 

Conclusions emphasized that a training program 
is needed. A one-year course was preferred, but 
financial limitations may require that initial classes 
be half a year. Replies indicated that general 
rather than administrative or therapeutic phases of 
dietetics should be stressed. Candidates should be 
high school graduates with one or two years’ food 
service experience. Starting salaries suggested were 


from $35 to $60 per week. 


Waxy rice solves weeping in freezing, A. M. 
MacrarLaNe. Institutions 39, No. 3 (Sept. 
1956), pp. 140-142. 

The traditional Japanese mochi or waxy rice was 
a food product unknown to most food operators 
until the upsurge in the use of frozen prepared and 
precooked foods. 

While uses of waxy rice flour have not been fully 
explored, researchers proved its value in many 
frozen foods. Used as a thickener in sauces, gravies, 
and soups, it prevents separation. It prevents weep- 
ing in custard-type pies and gives fruit pie fillings a 
soft, desirable jell. 

Many names have been given to this flour—waxy 
rice, candy rice, glutinous rice, and sweet rice. 
An explanation is given concerning how glutinous 
or waxy rice differs from ordinary rice. 

Essential points in use of waxy rice flour as a 
thickening agent for frozen prepared and _pre- 
cooked foods include‘ (1) There is advantage in 
using a slightly higher percentage than ordinary 
flour because waxy rice flour does not jell on cook- 
ing; (2) a tapioca-like consistency results if the 
waxy rice flour and liquid are combined at too high 
a temperature; (3) sauces thickened entirely with 
waxy rice flour will show no liquid separation or 
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curdled appearance for storage periods of approxi- 
mately one year at 0°F or for two months at 10°F; 
(4) sauces thickened with a mixture of 3/5 waxy 
rice flour and 2/5 ordinary flour will show no liquid 
separation for storage periods of approximately five 
months at 0°F; (5) homogenization is not recom- 
mended for sauces thickened entirely with waxy 
rice flour as it results in thinning. 


Make work easy, L. H. Korscuevar. /nstitutions 

39, No. 4 (Oct. 1956), pp. 138-142. 

Industrial engineers made detailed studies of 
working efficiency and found that workers produce 
for the equivalent of only 45 per cent of their job 
time. Work simplification principles can be easily 
and profitably applied in institutions. Where work 
simplification was tried in kitchens and dining 
areas, worker productivity usually increased 20 to 
50 per cent. 

The engineer knows how to arrange tools, equip- 
ment, materials, and workers so that workers 
achieve a high rate of production with a minimum 
expenditure of energy and time. He knows the 
mechanics of the body as well as how fatigue and 
rest affect production. To simplify a job, it must be 
broken down and productive motions separated 
from rest or waste motions. 

Three kinds of rest must be provided if the 
worker is to maintain a high production rate: 
(1) a pace set so that muscles get momentary frac- 
tions of rest, (2) short breaks of three to five 
minutes, (3) long periods of rest between shifts. 

Charts and photographs are used in the article 
illustrating an operation where management is 
making an attempt to train food service workers in 
better work habits and to improve arrangement of 
equipment and supplies. 


How to make your equipment work for you, 
M. W. Norturop. Hospitals 30, No. 17 (Sept. 1, 
1956), pp. 58-61. 

Dietitians must determine whether their equip- 
ment is used to best advantage and to capacity. 

The importance of maintaining a complete in- 
ventory of all equipment is stressed. Equipment 
must be clean, oiled, and in good repair. Equip- 
ment is not placed right if employees have to walk 
long distances, stretch, bend, or work with just one 
hand to use it. Mobile equipment reduced han- 
dling with resultant savings in time and breakage. 

Equipment not requiring plumbing or steam con- 

nections can be placed on wheels. 

Any item not used should be discarded—not 
stored. Multi-use equipment is recommended. 
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Social Welfare and 
Public Health 


Contributed by Heten E. Hucues 
Family Service 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


Cultural forces, motherliness and fatherliness, 
I. M. Jossetyn, MD. Am. J. Orthopsychiatry 26, 
No. 2 ( April 1956), p. 264. 

Young people seem to seek self-fulfillment in a 
family structure, with each family member playing 
a complementary role. We need to evaluate what 
we have unintentionally contributed toward making 
this psychological unity difficult. 

Stress is placed upon the role of the mother 
in child development. A basically capable mother 
may prove ineffective because of forces which 
divert or distort her emotional energy. Discussions 
of the use of motherliness to destroy rather than 
to create, cause the gratifications of mothering to 
be suspect. This in itself may cause distortions 
toward “Momism.” Another distorting aspect is 
that woman has been told her role in the home 
as a wife and mother is to be a drudge. Her great- 
est creative potential is thus defined as slavery from 
which modern technology will “release” her. 
Women are criticized who fail to function ade- 
quately as mothers. Those who do, are only “doing 
their duty.” Homemaking must again become the 
creative outlet that will provide a background for 
the effective expression of the natural impulse to 
be a wife and mother. 

Fulfillment of motherliness is best achieved 
where complemented by the husband as father. 
Tenderness, gentleness, empathy, selflessness are 
human rather than feminine characteristics. In 
men, these are constituent parts of fatherliness; 
in women, motherliness. Experiences distort a 
man’s ability to use these capacities. One is the 
apparent necessity to abandon his femininity in 
identifying with a masculine figure. As long as 
men are seen as animated toys for the children, 
mother’s little helpers, or powerful ogres who 
mete out rewards and punishment, the role of 
men in the family structure will be depreciating. 
Men’s defense is to belittle women. This militates 
against the male child’s conception of the father 
role. Both sexes are frustrated. A man must deny 
his dependency on others and particularly on 
women. Women, depreciating themselves and 
accepting their depreciation by men, attempt to 
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salvage their self-respect by being pseudo men and 
by treating men as if they were little boys. 

Motherliness is a constructive contribution if. it 
is complementary to fatherliness. This mature 
chanelling of emotional energy is often partially or 
completely blocked by our present utilization of 
the family constellation. Only as we understand 
both the mother’s and the father’s needs, urges, and 
potential patterns of gratification can we achieve 
a true family in which the child can grow to 
emotional maturity. Our present adolescents are 
eager to work out this problem with us. 


Consultation: some guiding principles, D. Siecet. 
Administration, Supervision and Consultation. 
Papers from the National Conference of Social 
Work, published, 1955, by Family Service Asso- 
ciation of America, 98 pp. 

Consultation is defined as “A way of giving 
advice and counsel to a person on a specific prob- 
lem in a defined area, which advice he is free to 
accept or reject.” A good consultant starts where 
the consultee is, recognizes with him what the 
problem is, accepts his feelings about the problem, 
gives him support in meeting the problem, and 
respects his competence to use as he sees fit the 
information offered by the consultant. 

Examples of areas where consultation may be 
required: (1) agency program, consultation with 
administrators; (2) treatment of patients [or clients], 
consultation with allied workers; (3) consultation 
to patients [or clients] on some specific aspect of 
performance but without ongoing responsibility for 
that performance. 

To be effective, eneinanteni (1) should be 
accepted by the agency as appropriate and having 
a place in its program; (2) must be seen as help 
given to others working directly with people or 
situations; (3) demands understanding and respect 
between the consultant and the person who cor- 
sults him; (4) should start where the counselee is, 
with the consultant giving him acceptance and 
support and recognizing his strengths; (5) should 
move from the specific to the general, from impli- 
cations in the immediate situation to those in other 
situations. 

To be helpful to the various groups with which 
a consultant must work, lie needs some special 
qualifications: competence in his own specialty, 
ability to enrich the knowledge of other profes- 
sionals from that specialty, ability to translate his 
own specialized knowledge so that it has meaning 
and usefulness to other persons both professional 
and lay. 
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Textiles and Clothing 


Contributed by Pautine E. Keeney 
Woman's College 
University of North Carolina 


How IRC nylon behaves in carpets, T. G. Finzer 
and M. Romer. Modern Textiles Magazine 37, 
No. 10 (Oct. 1956). pp. 33, 34+. 

The predominant properties of “New Nylon” 
developed by Industrial Rayon Corporation are 
high extensibility, resistance to abrasion, and im- 
proved affinity for dyestuffs. All are regarded as 
desirable features of carpet fiber. 

An intensive program of tests on the application 
of the fiber to floor coverings confirms convictions 
that it is “tailor made” for the carpet industry. 
Not only is it an excellent fiber when used 100 
per cent but also when blended with other fibers. 
A thorough evaluation was undertaken to deter- 
mine the most suitable combination with rayon 
based on the realization that the three major factors 
affecting receptivity to a carpet are cost, appear- 
ance, and performance. 

Differences in costs based on fiber, yarn, and 
fabric cost ratios show substantial increases in cost 
as the nylon in the blend is increased. 

Seven blend variations were produced under 
commercial manufacturing conditions for use in 
evaluating appearance and performance. Subjective 
tests, to approximate the appraisal of a consumer 
buyer at the point of sale, were used in evaluating 
appearance, handle, and resiliency. Individuals 
from various segments of the carpet industry were 
asked to judge and rank the fabrics. 

The findings indicated difficulty in distinguish- 
ing differences among fabrics with 0 to 20 per 
cent nylon and among those with 50 to 100 per cent 
nylon content. It would be possible to detect 
differences between a fabric containing less than 
30 per cent nylon and one containing more than 
50 per cent. Between 30 and 50 per cent, changes 
were gradual and difficult to detect. 


Non-woven fabrics—their status today, W. W. 
Warkins. Modern Textiles Magazine 37, No. 10 
(Oct. 1956), pp. 61, 67. 

Non-woven materials produced from bark and 
other fibrous materials were known thousands of 
years ago. They were replaced by stronger, more 
durable woven fabrics. In the middle 1930's there 
were evidences that many deficiencies of non- 
woven fabrics could be overcome by use and 
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application of certain resinous bonding agents. 
Since World War II consumption of non-woven 
fibers has increased and reached an estimated level 
of 60 million pounds in 1955. 

The bulk of the fibers used in non-woven fabrics 
has been cotton and rayon, and the products have 
been disposable, inexpensive, single-use articles. In 
recent years, resin manufacturers and non-woven 
manufacturers have been taking full advantage of 
the unique properties of hydrophobic fibers. As 
a result, these fabrics can be applied to such 
diverse end uses as skirtings, filters, and backings 
for vinyl coated upholstery fabrics. It is doubtful 
that non-woven fabrics will make conventional 
weaving obsolete; however, they do offer new 
textural possibilities because of the absence of 
definite warp and filling directions and their ability 
to be embossed to a variety of interesting surface 
effects. While it is possible to produce non-wovens 
having higher tear strength than woven fabrics of 
the same weight and fiber content, they tend to 
be “papery” and do not possess the hand and drape 
of a woven fabric. 


The Accelerotor for abrasion testing and other 
purposes, H. W. Strieccer, H. E. Guippen, G. J. 
Manpikos, and G, R. THompson. Am. Dyestuff 
Reptr. 45, No. 19 (Sept. 10, 1956), pp. 685- 
700. 

The importance of end-use requirements of 
textiles emphasizes the need for tests and testing 
equipment closely related to the end-use effects. 
The Accelerotor is a machine for subjecting textiles 
and other soft materials to abrasion tests within a 
few minutes. 

The instrument has a test chamber in which 
rotors revolve at high speed. By inserting abrasive 
or non-abrasive liners on the removable collar, 
varying degrees of abrasion are achieved. The 
degrees of abrasion and flexing achieved by the 
frictional (no-grit) abrasion and sharp, cutting, 
grit abrasion produce results similar to the effects 
of forces encountered in wearing, laundering, or 
dry-cleaning garments and other textiles over a 
long period of time. 

While dry and wet wear and laundering abrasion 
are of primary concern, this instrument may be 
used for other tests. It may be used in studying 
dye penetration; wool shrinkage and _ felting; 
pilling; wrinkle resistance; detergency; edge-wear 
of cuffs, collars, and seams; fraying tendencies of 
fabrics; non-woven fabrics; paper scuffing and 
creasing; glass fabrics; automobile upholstery and 
seat covers; knitted fabrics; and treating of leathers. 
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Your Adolescent at Home and in School. By 
Mary and Lawrence K. Frank. New York: The 
Viking Press, 1956, 336 pp., $3.95. 

The Franks made a great contribution to the 
understanding of children by both parents and 
teachers when they published in 1950 their widely 
used How to Help Your Child in School, which 
won the Parents’ Magazine Honor Award that year. 
This present volume on adolescence may meet an 
even greater need on the part of all who live and 
work with adolescents. The authors have brought 
together in nontechnical, readable form a distil- 
lation of knowledge from researchers, teachers, 
counselors, therapists, novelists, and playwrights 
regarding how the adolescent behaves, the tasks 
he faces, the problems he may have, and what 
the world of today asks of him. 

The book was written for parents, teachers, 
and others concerned with adolescent boys and 
girls. And perhaps the greatest contribution of 
all made by these famous authors (parents them- 
selves, and specialists in the field of human rela- 
tionships) is the consistent undercurrent of faith 
and confidence in parents and teachers which one 
finds throughout the book. Parents and teachers 
need the help of experts and specialists; but, as 
the Franks put it, they need to be able to “hold 
up their heads and trust themselves” as well. This 
volume will be a great source of understanding and 
insight to all who desire to better their relation- 
ships with adolescents. 

The book deals with the different aspects of 
development from pre-adolescence through later 
adolescence, as well as has a chapter on the Life 
Tasks of Our Adolescent Boys and Girls. Another 
very valuable chapter deals with Living with the 
Adolescent. The last four chapters of the volume 
are concerned with the kind of education ado- 
lescents need. They are a real challenge to parents 
of the community as well as to professional 
curriculum-builders. This book would be a valuable 
addition to the library of all home economics 
teachers, at either the secondary or college level.— 
Mucprep I. Morcan, Florida State University. 


Family Life Sourcebook. By Otiver E. Byro. 
Stanford, California: Stanford University Press, 
1956, 371 pp., $7.50 
The Family Life Sourcebook presents 400 non- 

technical condensations of carefully selected articles 


and reports published over the approximate period 
of 1945-55. According to the author, approximately 
4,000 articles in professional journals were read, 
and the final 400 were chosen in an attempt to 
provide a balanced selection of articles represent- 
ing professional thinking and reporting in family 
life education. 

The book covers 13 major areas of experience 
affecting family life: courtship, marriage, preg- 
nancy, childbirth, infancy, childhood, normal ado- 
lescence, juvenile delinquency, older members of 
the family, the family as a unit, family health, 
broken homes, and community relationships. The 
book is meant to be representative rather than all- 
inclusive, and the reviewer would agree that the 
author rather successfully accomplished this ob- 
jective. Considering the brev ity and nontechnical 
style in which the author has reviewed the articles, 
a skillful job has been done in presenting the key 
points of the original articles and reports. 

This book was prepared under the auspices and 
active supervision of the American Social Hygiene 
Association. The author, Oliver E. Byrd, is a 
professor of education and director of the depart- 
ment of hygiene at Stanford University. Dr. Byrd 
has had 25 years of teaching experience in both 
public and private schools and is widely known 
as a consultant in school health. His numerous 
previous publications have been primarily in the 
field of health and personal hygiene. 

This publication should be a valuable source- 
book for teachers, students, and others who are 
interested in family life education and problems 
of family life. Complete bibliographic information 
is included for ev ery article, so that the reader can 
easily locate the original source. In addition to 
separate subject and author indexes, an index is 
included which lists all the journals from which 
these articles were taken and indicates the number 
of articles selected from each of the 142 different 
periodicals or reports. 

While agreeing with the author that the book 
should have definite value for young persons con- 
templating marriage and parenthood, it is the 
reviewer's opinion that it will not have popular 
appeal to young people outside of an academic 
setting, and that those anticipating marriage and 
parenthood are likely to come in contact with it 
only as they are referred to it through courses in 
family life education.—BLatne M. Porter, Brigham 
Young University. 


Foundations of Nutrition. By CLana Mar Tay.or, 
Grace Macieop, and Mary Swartz Rose. Fifth 
edition. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1956, 620 pp., $6. 

Twelve years have passed since the fourth edition 
of this text was published. Dr. Taylor and Dr. 
Macleod point out that during this interim so 
much new material has been accumulated that a 
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large portion of the book has been reorganized 
and rewritten for this edition. This new material 
includes the newer knowledge of the metabolism 
and requirements of energy and protein; recognition 
of new functions of mineral elements and vitamins; 
new discoveries concerning trace elements and 
vitamins; extension of knowledge about foods as 
sources of amino acids, mineral elements, and 
vitamins; ways in which foods supplement each 
other; information about food habits of population 
groups in many parts of the world. The tables of 
food values in the Appendix are new, as are several 
tables designed to help beginning students in the 
practical application of the Recommended Dietary 
Allowances suggested by the National Research 
Council. 

Dr. Taylor and Dr. Macleod state also that in 
this edition they have held to the original purpose 
of the late Mary Swartz Rose “to present within 
a small space some of the fundamental principles 
of human nutrition in terms which call for no 
highly specialized training in those natural sciences 
upon which the science of nutrition rests.” 


Introductory Organic Chemistry with Certain 
Chapters of Biochemistry. Third Edition. By 
E. Werruem and Harovp Jeskey. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1956, 476 pp., 
$5.50. 

The third edition of this book, now in_ its 
fourteenth year of publication, has extended its 
text to include the more recent organic materials 
which are of interest to students of home eco- 
nomics. New fibers, new plastics, and new phar- 
maceutical compounds have been used as examples 
of basic organic principles. The chapters of bio- 
chemistry contain pertinent information which 
helps bridge the transition from organic to bio- 
logical chemistry. The section on metabolism 
deserves particular praise because of the manner 
in which this difficult topic is presented. 

Although the text has been written particularly 
for the undergraduate student, it appears to have 
value to certain graduate students in home eco- 
nomics. Some have found the book to be most 
helpful as a refresher-outline in preparation for 
more advanced courses of biochemistry. All stu- 
dents who use this book will find the glossary of 
chemical, biological, and medical terms to be a 
great help in their reading.—Katuerine H. Fisuer, 
Pennsylvania State University. 


Resources for Special Education. Edited by 
Merce E. Frampton and Exvena D. GALL. 
Boston: Porter Sargent Publisher, 1956, 250 pp., 
$3.30 cloth, $2.20 paper. 

This volume lists various agencies and organiza- 
tions which serve the needs of the exceptional, 
titles and addresses of periodicals in the field of 
special education, extensive bibliographies of books, 
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pamphlets, and articles relating to the field, and 
a glossary. It is reprinted, with some revision, from 
the three-volume Special Education for the Ex- 
ceptional by the same publisher. 


FILM 


Human Heredity. E. C. Brown Trust, 220 S. W. 
Alder Street, Portland 4, Oregon. Full color, 
16 mm, 18 min, purchase price $170. (Produced 
by Churchill-Wexler, Hollywood ) 

[Persons wishing to rent the film should inquire of their 


regular film library or write to the E. C. Brown Trust for 
the name of the closest library renting the film.] 


This excellent audio-visual aid to instruction will 
be a welcome addition to the instructional tools 
available to the family life educator. The film not 
only ably presents the basic facts and concepts 
pertaining to the biologic aspects of human heredity 
but attempts to relate these facts to the socio- 
cultural environment in which members of families 
grow and develop. Excellent discussions might 
be developed with students from grade seven up or 
with parents regarding the impact on daily life 
of the views held by the audience and their families 
about heredity on sex roles and sex attitudes. Thus, 
use of the film need not be limited to the junior 
high school, the age level for which it was de- 
signed. 

One of the real assets of the film is its demon- 
stration (within the film itself) of the best instruc- 
tional methods designed to promote a classroom 
climate in which real learning may take place. The 
film is short enough (18 minutes in length) to allow 
ample time for the audience and its leader to deal 
with questions that arise. 

A worth-while film guide has been prepared for 
use by teachers and discussion leaders and a pub- 
lication, Human Heredity Bulletin, designed to 
keep users of the film up to date in the human 
heredity field, will be published from time to time. 
—Tueopore B. Jouannis, JR., University of Or- 
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GENERAL 


Mrs. Winifred Johnson of Sioux 
City, Iowa, represented the AHEA at 
the installation on October 26 of Dr. 
Harry Henry Kalas as president of 
Westmar College, Le Mars, Iowa. 

The 1956-57 exchange teachers 
program, administered by the Office 
of Education of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, in- 
cludes the following home economists: 
Mrs. Rena B. K. Roberts of Clark Col- 
lege, Vancouver, Washington, and 
Grietje J. A. Oudenampsen, School 
for Domestic Science, Utrecht, Neth- 
erlands; Mrs. Risse L. Sharpton, Mc- 
Creary County High School, Whitley 
City, Kentucky, and Christina Aber- 
cromby, Bonnington Primary School, 
Edinburgh, Scotland; Tillie Hoitsma, 
East Dover Elementary School, Dover, 
New Jersey, and Joan Tilley, Telfer- 
scot Secondary School, Balham, Eng- 
land; Mary C. Pfeffer,.Central Senior 
High School, Fargo, North Dakota, 
and Pamela Croft, The Grammar 
School, Ilkley, England; Ruth E. Nor- 
man, Whatcom Junior High School, 
Bellingham, Washington, and Rose- 
mary Stainsby, Gosforth County Mod- 
ern Girls School, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
England; Mrs. Helen T. Treanor, St. 
Albans High School, St. Albans, West 
Virginia, and Marion H. McKinney, 
Devon School, Fredericton, New 
Brunswick, Canada; and Muriel A. 
Glasson, Roosevelt High School, Port 
Angeles, Washington, who is teaching 
at the State Girls High School in 
Rangoon, Burma. 
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Agnes Kolshorn, extension nutri- 
tion specialist at Oregon State College, 
arrived in Thailand in early October 
on a two-year assignment at Kasetsart 
University under the OSC technical 
aid program to the university. She 
will serve as adviser in the develop- 
ment and expansion of teaching, re- 
search, and extension programs in 
home economics. 

Mrs. Helen Friis-Hanson Ander- 
son has returned to Denmark after 
a year at the University of Minnesota 
and a year in the Betty Crocker de- 


She is 
employed in a food co-operative in 


partment at General Mills. 


Copenhagen, where she performs 
many of the tasks of a home service 
department. 


STATE ACTIVITIES 


ARKANSAS. “Creative Living 
for the Home Economists” was the 
theme of the Arkansas Home Eco- 
nomics Association Convention on 
October 12 and 13 at the Hotel La- 
fayette in Little Rock. High lights of 
the meeting were: an address on 
“Family Togetherness” by Ralph 
Phelps, president of Ouachita Baptist 
College at Arkadelphia; a banquet 
talk on “Creative Living—Fact and 
Fiction” by Elenora A. Cawthorn of 
Louisiana Polytechnic Institute at 
Ruston; and a style show presented 
by Mrs. Winford Williams and featur- 
ing University of Arkansas students 
who modeled dresses they had de- 
signed and created that showed “A 
Creative Approach to Clothing.” 

Sue Herndon, formerly with the 
Arkansas-Louisiana Gas Company in 
Little Rock, has joined the staff of 
Arkansas State Electric Cooperative 
as state home economist. 

CALIFORNIA. The first $200 
scholarships granted by the Los 
Angeles District of the California 
Home Economics Association were 
awarded to Roma Burdett, a junior at 
Los Angeles State College, and Mrs. 
Constance Joyner Russell, a senior at 
the University of California at Los 
Angeles. 

The Home Economics Building at 
Sacramento State College, com- 
pleted in 1955, provides space and 
equipment for a broad core program 
in general education for home and 
family life and for the preparation of 
homemaking teachers. 

A new modernistic two-story, eight- 
room home economics building was 
ready for occupancy on November 1 
at San Diego State College. 

Mrs. Ouida Mallett, associate pro- 
fessor of home economics at San Jose 
State College, died on September 28. 
She had been on its staff ten years. 

New, full-time staff members at 
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Sacramento State College include Mrs. 
E. Earl Andrews, assistant professor 
in clothing and textiles, and Mary Jo 
Kenny, instructor in foods and nutri- 
tion. Part-time staff include Mrs. Lois 
Beckman, whose special interests are 
child nutrition and the school lunch 
program, and John Moulds, Jr., who 
is teaching home furnishings. 

Mrs. Margaret D. Warhurst, re- 
cently of Northwestern Missouri 
Teachers College, is now assistant pro- 
fessor in home economics education at 
San Jose State College. 

Ada Marie Campbell has joined 
the staff of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles to teach foods. 

Nancy Hoyt is a new staff member 
at San Francisco State College. Her 
special areas are clothing and textiles, 
home furnishings, and equipment. 

Mrs. Maxine Gentis has been ap- 
pointed senior home economist for the 
Sacramento Municipal Utility District. 

Mrs. Iris Albert has retired as 
homemaking supervisor in the Los 
Angeles city schools. 

Hazel Kraemer of Mills College, 
president of the Family Relations 
Council of Northern California, pre- 
sided at the fall conference of the 
Northern California Council on Fam- 
ily Relations on November 16 at the 
University of California in Berkeley. 
Discussion focused on “Unwed Moth- 
ers” and the “California Adoption 
Law and Its Administration.” 

COLORADO. Honorary life mem- 
berships in the Colorado Home Eco- 
nomics Association were awarded at 
the Association’s meeting in Glenwood 
Springs from September 28 to 30 to 
Maude Williamson, Mrs. Ella 
Walker Snyder, and Mrs. Kate W. 
Kinyon for their years of service and 
outstanding achievements. 

Program high lights included 
“News and Views from Headquarters” 
by Betty Ruth Joyce, AHEA field sec- 
retary; illustrated talks by Mildred 
Roush and Ferne Bowman, Colorado 
A & M College home economists 
who recently returned from Pakistan, 
where they helped with a new de- 
partment of home economics at the 
University of Peshawar as part of a co- 
operative project between that Uni- 
versity and the College; a discussion 
of legislation and the way it affects 
women by Jane Woodhouse, assistant 
city attorney, Denver; the latest home 
decorating ideas presented by Jack 
Curfman of Colorado A & M Col- 
lege; a talk on family relations by 
Elmer Knowles of the University of 
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Wyoming; and a fashion show by Kit 
Mason, fashion co-ordinator of Mc- 
Call's Magazine. 

ILLINOIS. Gordon White, vice- 
president and copy chief in the Chi- 
cago office of Batten, Barton, Durstine 
and Osborn, Inc., was the host for the 
November 8 meeting of the Chicago 
Home Economists in Business. He 
showed, with the help of a “live” 
brainstorming session, how to come up 
with new ideas on a specific subject. 
A panel of HEIB members took part 
in the demonstration. 

INDIANA. Wilma Wohler, re- 
cently an associate professor at Butler 
University, Indianapolis, is now head 
of the home economics department. 

New staff members in home eco- 
nomics education at Purdue Univer- 
sity are Dr. Bernadine Johnson, 
assistant professor of home economics 
education, and Norma Herzig, grad- 
uate assistant in home economics edu- 
cation. Dr. Johnson will devote much 
of her time to supervision of student 
teachers in off-campus centers. 

A Resource Unit in Foods and 
Nutrition was developed by the 19 
home economics teachers and super- 
visors who participated in the home 
economics curriculum workshop in the 
area of foods and nutrition at Purdue 
University from June 11 to 30. Eliza- 
beth Simpson of the staff directed the 
workshop, and Gladys Vail and Helen 
Clark were consultants. The workshop 
was sponsored co-operatively by the 
State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion and the University. 

Teaching Homemaking, a career 
leaflet written by Phyllis B. Kinnison 
of Purdue University, has been dis- 
tributed to Indiana high schools and 
to home economics teaching majors at 
the University. 

IOWA. A Conference on Nutri- 
tion and Dental Health, held on 
November 5 and 6 at Iowa State Col- 
lege, included a report by Kenneth 
Wessels, DDS, of the State University 
of Iowa, on a research study on dental 
status of Iowa children. 

As consultant for the United States 
Air Force, Margaret Ohlson of the 
State University of lowa made a tour 
of inspection of nutrition facilities in 
selected Air Force hospitals the first 
of November. Dr. Ohlson also served 
as moderator of a panel on nutrition 
at the Gerontology Conference at the 
University on October § and 9. 

Genevieve Stearns of SUI spoke 
on the “Place of Nutrition in Chil- 
dren’s Dentistry” at the pedodontists 
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meeting in Iowa City on Septem- 
ber 18. 

F. Eugenia Whitehead of SUI 
spoke on “Nutrition Education Is a 
Public Responsibility” at the luncheon 
meeting of the Community Planning 
Council of Wichita, Kansas, on Sep- 
tember 13; conducted a panel on 
“Nutrition Now—School Lunch Today” 
at the tenth annual meeting of the 
American School Food Service Associ- 
ation; and conducted the third annual 
Institute for Instructors of Nutrition 
for elementary teachers in Lexington, 
Kentucky, and spoke there on “Nutri- 
tion Education in Light of Research.” 

Harriet Stevens of the SUI staff 
was a leader in a Foods and Nutri- 
tion Teachers Conference in Chicago 
from October 18 to 20. 

LOUISIANA. “You in Greater 
Service” was the theme of the meet- 
ing of the Louisiana Home Economics 
Association held during the Louisiana 
Teachers Association meeting in New 
Orleans on November 19. 

Louisiana Civil Defense Emer- 
gency Infant Feeding Classes are 
being held over the state for the train- 
ing of home demonstration club- 
women. The classes are in co-opera- 
tion with nutritionists and nurses of 
the State Department of Health. 

Beulah I. Coon of the U. S. Office 
of Education was in Louisiana from 
October 23 to 25 to confer with the 
homemaking staff in the State Depart- 
ment of Education on: what has been 
accomplished in curriculum, planning 
the next steps, and problems to be 
undertaken during the summer of 
1957. She also worked with heads of 
home economics departments in insti- 
tutions offering graduate work and 
institutions expecting to establish grad- 
uate schools. Criteria to be used in 
establishing a good graduate program 
in home economics education were 
set up. 

Louisiana State University has a 
night class in Purchasing, to meet 
the need of school lunchroom man- 
agers. 

Sarah Burton Jenkins, a new 
staff member at Northwestern State 
College and resident instructor in the 
Home Management House, will teach 
Foods and Nutrition. 

Mrs. Claudia R. Chapman has 
joined the Louisiana Polytechnic In- 
stitute staff as director of the Home 
Management House. She succeeds 
Elizabeth Bryan, who resigned to 
join the Oklahoma A & M College 
staff. 
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Bessie Joyce, a member of the 
LPI staff for 30 years, retired last June 
and is living in Shreveport. 

Pauline Mostiller has been ap- 
pointed area supervisor in the state 
school lunch section of the State De- 
partment of Education. 

MARYLAND. ‘Management 
Means Peace of Mind” was the 
theme of a talk by Henrietta Fleck of 
New York University at the fall meet- 
ing of the Maryland Home Economics 
Association in Baltimore. 

Mrs. Virginia Voigt Roeder has 
been appointed specialist in home eco- 
nomics education for the Baltimore 
schools. 

Jane Hartman resigned as food 
service director for the Maryland State 
Department of Health and is direct- 
ing the Connecticut Hospital Associa- 
tion’s project on dietary standards in 
hospitals of that state. 

New department heads at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland are Dr. Florance 
B. King, foods and nutrition, and 
Jane Crow, home and _ institution 
management. Bernice Harris is a 
new member of the department of 
textiles and clothing, and Sanford 
Farwell has joined the practical arts 
department. 

Mrs. Florence W. Low, home 
demonstration leader in Maryland 
since 1952, is now head of the home 
economics department at Texas A & 
M College. 

MASSACHUSETTS. The Con- 
necticut Valley Home Economics 
Association scheduled a program on 
public affairs, an International Day, 
a program on family management, 
and an annual picnic for its Novem- 
ber, January, March, and May meet- 
ings. 

Stuart B. Foster, head of the nu- 
trition and chemistry department at 
Framingham State Teachers College, 
was awarded honorary membership by 
the American Dietetic Association at 
its annual meeting in Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, thereby becoming the eighth 
person to be thus honored by the 
Association. For 35 years Dr. Foster 
has been responsible for directing 
more than 400 Framingham graduates 
into approved dietetic internships. 

MINNESOTA. During the two- 
day joint meeting of the Minnesota 
Education, Vocational, and Home 
Economics Associations, Mrs. R. M. 
Jacobson, MHEA president, presided 
at a luncheon meeting on October 25 
at which Reuben K. Youngdahl spoke 
on “Importance of the Teacher.” 
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“Mental Hygiene in the Schools” was 
the topic for discussion the second 
day. 

Elvira Thompson of St. Olaf Col- 
lege described her experiences as a 
Fulbright lecturer in Denmark in her 
talk, “A Glimpse of Family Life 
Abroad,” before the college club sec- 
tion of the Minnesota Home Eco- 
nomics Association on October 12 and 
13 at the College of St. Catherine. 

Data Hockhalter has joined the 
Minnesota Extension Service staff as 
specialist in home improvement. 

Eves Whitfield, extension clothing 
specialist for many years, retired on 
November 1 and will move to Florida. 

MISSISSIPPI. The annual meet- 
ing program of the Mississippi Coun- 
cil on Family Relations on Octo- 
ber 19 and 20 at Mississippi Southern 
College included a report by Stanley 
E. Fowler, Council president, of the 
conference of the National Council on 
Family Relations; interest groups 
which identified and defined problems 
affecting family relations in education, 
religion, medicine and health, recrea- 
tion, and social welfare; a display of 
books in the field of marriage and fam- 
ily life; and reviews and discussion of 
new films on family life education. 
The principal speaker and consultant, 
Wallace Fulton of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, chairman of the 
mass media section of the National 
Council on Family Relations, led the 
discussion on effective family living. 

The home economics department of 
Mississippi State College for Women 
has had on display an exhibit of 
handwork brought to this country by 
an undergraduate student from 
Greece, Polymnia Kazandzidou. 

Mary Wilson of Mississippi State 
College for Women is president of 
the National Association of Teacher 
Educators in Home Economics. 

MONTANA. Education, legislation, 
international relations, and public re- 
lations are items in the 1956-57 pro- 
gram of work for the Montana Home 
Economics Association. 

“Helping Families Understand” 
was the topic for discussion at the 
sixth Family Life Conference at Mon- 
tana State College featuring Dr. and 
Mrs. Ernest Osborn of Columbia 
University. 

“How Does Your School Lunch 
Program Measure Up?” was the 
theme of the annual school lunch 
workshop at Montana State College 
from June 25 to 28 under the direc- 
tion of Leslie L. Brown, Edith Foss, 
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and Gladys Roehm. Guests included 
Malcolm C. McGilvray, acting western 
area field supervisor of the food dis- 
tribution division, USDA, with head- 
quarters in San Francisco. 

Wanda Garski has joined the 
Montana State College staff to teach 
care and selection of clothing. 

New staff members at Montana 
State University include: Bruce 
Brown to teach family life and child 
development; Viola Olson, home eco- 
nomics education; and Gertrude 
Chamberlain, Rae Gaetz, and Mrs. 
Evelyn Laber, dietitians. 

NEW JERSEY. Speakers at the 
fall meeting of the New Jersey Home 
Economies Association, held at the 
Marlborough-Blenheim Hotel in At- 
lantic City on November 8 and 9 in 
connection with that of the New 
Jersey Education Association, in- 
cluded Mrs. Jane Cornish of Good 
Housekeeping Institute, who gave “A 
Kitchen Appliance Review”; Joseph 
Carriero of the Philadelphia Museum 
of Art, who spoke on “Interior Deco- 
ration”; and Charles Dorn, textile con- 
sultant of New York City, who spoke 
on “The Consumer and Modern Tex- 
tiles.” The UNICEF film “Assign- 
ment — Children,” featuring Danny 
Kaye, was shown, and capsule reports 
were given on the Association by 
Kathleen Rhodes of Cornell Univer- 
sity, recently of Douglass College; 
Mrs. Marie Myer, acting head of the 
home economics department at Doug- 
lass College; and Patricia Norris, 
president of New Jersey college clubs. 

At the luncheon meeting on No- 
vember 9, Mrs. Doris Corwith, super- 
visor of public affairs programs for 
the National Broadcasting Company 
Radio and Television Networks, New 
York City, spoke on “Training for 
Executive Responsibility.” 

NEW YORK. As its first reeruit- 
ment project, Home Economics Un- 
limited took a booth at the 4-H tent 
at the Mineola Fair. The booth, in 
blue and white, used silver stars to 
carry out the theme “Home Eco- 
nomics—the Sky’s the Limit.” On-the- 
job pictures of home economists were 
featured. 

The School of Nutrition at Cor- 
nell University has become the 
Graduate School of Nutrition, with 
Dr. Richard H. Barnes, director since 
July 1, as dean. 

Ethel Samson, former home dem- 
onstration agent in Rensselaer County, 
has been appointed assistant state 
leader of home demonstration agents. 
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Helen Nettleton, homemaking 
teacher and director of the school 
lunch program at Sauquoit Valley 
Central School, Sauquoit, died sud- 
denly at her home in Locke on Octo- 
ber 1. 

Vladimir deLissovoy of the State 
University Teachers College, Oneonta, 
was guest speaker and consultant at 
the Bradford-Sullivan Counties Teach- 
ers’ Institute at Towanda, Pennsyl- 
vania. “Contribution of Families to 
Teacher-Pupil Growth” was the gen- 
eral topic of discussion. 

Rhoda Ellis of Brooklyn College is 
the author of Dictionary of Dietetics, 
published by the Philosophical Li- 
brary, New York. 

F, Jane Guseman of Syracuse 
University was educational director of 
the European Fashion Study Tour 
sponsored this past summer by Syra- 
cuse University in co-operation with 
the Laborde Travel Service of New 
York. 

NORTH DAKOTA. New North 
Dakota Extension Service staff 
members include: Thelma Baierl, 
assistant agent in clothing; Beverly 
Slotten, assistant agent in home man- 
agement; Elaine C. Geiszler, home 
agent for McLean County; and Doro- 
thea Christian, home agent for Traill 
County. 

Ethel C. Flaten, recently chief 
dietitian at Children’s Memorial Hos- 
pital, Chicago, has joined the North 
Dakota Agricultural College staff as 
instructor in foods and nutrition. 

Phyllis Lerud and Mrs. Helen M. 
Watts are new staff members in the 
related art department at North 
Dakota Agricultural College. 

OHIO. Doris Piper, kitchen and 
laundry planning supervisor for 
Crosley-Bendix, AVCO, described to 
the Cineinnati-Dayton HEIB’s in 
October her recent participation in 
the International Trade Fair in 
Vienna. 

To emphasize the need for more 
students to go into dietetics and to 
help alleviate the critical need for 
more qualified dietitians, selected 
home economics staff members from 
Ohio colleges were invited by the 
Ohio State University Hospital die- 
tary department to spend a day and a 
half on November 9 and 10 in the 
hospital to become better acquainted 
with the dietetic internship. 

The program for the luncheon 
meeting of the home economics divi- 
sion of the Southwestern Ohio 
Teachers Association at the Hotel 
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Sinton in Cincinnati on October 26 
included an address, “An Ounce of 
Prevention,” by Judge Henry J. Robi- 
son of the Ohio Department of Public 
Welfare and a_ panel discussion, 
“Home Economics: A Forward Look,” 
moderated by Fern Staggs of Miami 
University. 

Speakers at the Home Economics 
Teacher Education Conference at 
Ohio State University on October 16 
included Johnie Christian of the U. S. 
Office of Education and L. O. An- 
drews of the University. Dr. Andrews 
discussed “Enriching the Prospective 
Teacher's Professional Experience 
Program.” 

The home economics department at 
the University of Akron moved into a 
newly remodeled, redecorated 
building, Olin Hall, this fall, with 
newly equipped foods and clothing 
laboratories. 

Helen Mettler, recently of Otter- 
bein College, is now assistant state 
supervisor of home economics in 
Idaho. 

Joy Rasmussen, recently of the 
University of Georgia, has been named 
director of home economics for the 
Kroger Food Foundation in Cincin- 
nati. She will be known professionally 
as “Jean Allen.” 

OKLAHOMA. “Modern Vistas in 
Home Economics” was the theme of 
the annual meeting of the Oklahoma 
Home Economics Association on 
October 12 and 13 at the Mayo Hotel 
in Tulsa. Speakers included Dean 
Helen LeBaron of Iowa State College; 
William E. Smith, Jr., of Pennsylvania 
State University; and F. V. Hein, MD, 
of the Bureau of Health Education, 
American Medical Association. 

“You and Your Role in the Crea- 
tive Teaching of Homemaking” was 
the theme of the Conference for Vo- 
cational Homemaking Teachers at the 
University of Oklahoma from Au- 
gust 6 to 9. 

A conference for marriage coun- 
seling, held at the University of Okla- 
homa on November 5 and 6 under the 
chairmanship of Alice Sowers, in- 
cluded four addresses by Paul Pop- 
enoe of the American Institute of 
Family Relations, Los Angeles. Topics 
for discussion were “The Problems of 
Living Together,” “Making Marriage 
a Success,” “The Technique of Coun- 
seling,” and “Marriage—For Mature 
People.” 

The scholarship offered this 
year by Alice Sowers to a home eco- 
nomics junior at the University major- 
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ing in home economics education, die- 
tetics, or child development and 
family relationships, was awarded to 
Patricia Owens, a dietetic major. 

Lucille Logan, a member of the 
clothing, textiles, and merchandising 
staff at Oklahoma A & M College for 
eight years, died April 13, 1956. 

At the University of Oklahoma, 
new staff members include Jacklyn 
Faulkner, instructor of beginning de- 
sign courses, and Carolyn Massey, 
teacher in the home _ economics 
nursery school. 

New staff members at Oklahoma 
A & M College include Elizabeth 
Coleman on the family relations and 
child development staff; Dr. James E. 
Montgomery, head of the depart- 
ment of housing and interior design, 
who recently has been in Wageningen, 
the Netherlands, assisting in the estab- 
lishment of an educational housing re- 
search project; Elizabeth L. Bryan 
to teach household equipment and 
consumer problems; and Juanita M. 
Noel, assistant professor of clothing, 
textiles, and merchandising. 

TEXAS. The Texas Agricultural 
Experiment Station has begun a study 
of the labeling of women’s street 
dresses to be carried on at three 
levels—the consumer, retail store, and 
dress factory—in Dallas, Plainview, 
Terrell, Nacogdoches, and Kingsville. 
A survey is under way of the use 
women make of labels, whether they 
consider them satisfactory, and what 
information they would like to have 
on labels of street dresses. 

Phyllis Drake of the staff is super- 
vising the collection of data from con- 
sumers. Examination will be made of 
labels on the dresses offered for sale 
in the various types of stores where 
they have been purchased by the 
women interviewed. 

Visits will be made to dress fac- 
tories to learn what information is on 
the piece goods as it reaches the fac- 
tory and what is on the label of the 
dress as it leaves the factory. On the 
basis of the information received, 
recommendations will be made for 
labeling women’s street dresses. 

Mary Hardin-Baylor College faculty 
and staff heard a paper on “Home 
Economics in the Christian Liberal 
Arts College for Women” presented 
on November 12 by Mrs. Ruby Seal 
Dennis, head of the home economics 
department, as one of a series of pro- 
grams to define the distinctive quali- 
ties of a Christian liberal arts woman’s 
college and its various departments. 
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WISCONSIN. The topic “Man- 
agement of Time, Money, and 
Energy” was developed by Hazel 
Price, former teacher trainer for the 
Ohio Department of Education, at a 
series of one-day workshops sponsored 
during September by the Wisconsin 
Home Economics Association at Wis- 
consin State College at Stevens Point, 
Stout State College, and the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin and in Milwaukee. 
Teachers, county home agents, dieti- 
tians, and social workers _partici- 
pated. 

Bertha Tainter Hall, the new 
residence for women at Stout State 
College, accommodates 134 women 
and includes the department of insti- 
tutional management. Home _ eco- 
nomics students have opportunities for 
experience in operating the tearoom 
and special dining rooms in this de- 
partment. 

Ground was broken on October 10 
for the new Pre-School Laboratory 
at the University of Wisconsin. 

Dean Alice J. Kirk and Mrs. 
Alyce Vanek of Stout State College 
presented “Preparing for Your Fu- 
ture—Clothes Wise and Grooming 
Wise” at the convention of the North 
Wisconsin Lake Superior Education 
Association. 

Helen Parsons, professor emeritus 
of the School of Home Economics at 
the University of Wisconsin, was 
honored at a dinner given by the 
Wisconsin alumnae attending the 
American Dietetic Association annual 
meeting in Milwaukee. The Wis- 
consin Dietetic Association presented 
her with a life membership. 

Home economics staff members of 
the University of Wisconsin have 
made contributions to various meet- 
ings. May Reynolds and Marilyn 
Chaloupka participated in a research 
conference with staff members of the 
Human Nutrition Branch, Agricultural 
Research Administration, USDA. 
Emma M. Jordre was chairman of 
the Twelfth Annual Conference of 
College Teachers of Textiles and 
Clothing in the Central Region. Doro- 
thy Husseman presided at the annual 
meeting of College Teachers of Foods 
and Nutrition in the North Central 
Region and presented a paper. Fran- 
ces Zuill, chairman of the home eco- 
nomics research administrators for the 
North Central Region, participated in 
a two-day meeting of the advisory 
committee to study proposals for 
future research in home economics in 
the North Central Region. 
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LIPPINCOTT’S 


new and revised 
texts in 1957 


textbooks 


College— 
Coming Soon 


FAMILY DEVELOPMENT 
by 
Dr. Evelyn M. Duvall 


based on many years of research 
and the vast experience of this 
dynamic author. 


some features... 


** analyzes “real” family situ- 
ations. 


++ treats the complex of family 
interaction. 


++ describes the family in each 
stage of the family cycle 
and its many facets: child- 
hood; teens; marriage; par- 
enthood; old age. 


**provides a conceptual 
framework for the study 
and solution of family prob- 
lems. 


Practical—Documented 
Well-illustrated 


High School— 


MIND YOUR MANNERS 
by 
Allen and Briggs 
- an all-new etiquette text 


written especially for high 
school boys and girls. 


BOYS WiLL BE MEN 


Third Edition 
by 
Burnham-Jones-Redford 


- an up-to-date revision of 
this popular home economics text 
for boys. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Chicago ° Philadelphia 


New films, from several sources: 

Homemaking Education in Flor- 
ida is a 16-mm sound film in color, 
with appropriate music, and is the 
first of a series sponsored by the 
Division of Vocational and Adult Edu- 
cation and produced by the General 
Extension Division of Florida, It tells 
the story of a girl’s experiences after 
enrolling in homemaking education 
classes in high school, how she applies 
her new knowledge at home, and pic- 
tures her later, having finished col- 
lege, taking up homemaking as a 
career. All classroom scenes were 
filmed in a Pensacola high school. 
This film, which runs about 25 
minutes, is available from the Depart- 
ment of Visual Instruction, General 
Extension Division, 908 Seagle Build- 
ing, Gainesville, Florida. 

The story of states on the march 
against mental illness is told in three 
films issued by Smith, Kline & French 
Laboratories. Fifty Thousand Re- 
sponsibilities confirms the facts which 
initially prompted the Pennsylvania 
Welfare Department's program of 
cure rather than custody. Crisis in 
West Virginia originated when four 
of West Virginia's already over- 
burdened state mental institutions 
were about to face loss of accredita- 
tion by the American Psychiatric 
Association. Senators and representa- 
tives were filmed during a day’s trip 
which included an unrestricted tour 
of the wards at Lakin State Hospital. 
In a Strange Land, produced by The 
Hogg Foundation for Mental Hygiene 
(University of Texas) in co-operation 
with the Texas Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, concentrates on progress 
made and goals in view. All of these 
films are 16-mm,_ black-and-white, 
sound films and run approximately 
25 minutes. They are available on 
loan without charge from the Film 
Center, Smith, Kline & French Lab- 
oratories, Philadelphia 1, Pennsylvania. 


A concise, comprehensive booklet 
entitled Marionettes by Mildred M. 
Osgood has been published by the 
Arts Cooperative Service, Inc., 322 
East 23d Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
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This 20-page study contains essential 
information for the construction of 
marionettes, and illustrations showing 
how to make and string marionettes, 
as well as how to construct simple 
stages for their use. A brief chapter 
by Eileen S. Nelson, “Notes on the 
History of Puppets,” highlights the 
origin of the art in ancient Egypt, 
India, Greece, and Rome. Price 75 
cents—available from the address 
given above. 


A leaflet called Step Lively . . . 
and Lose Weight has been issued 
by the American Dietetic Association. 
This leaflet lists the foods needed for 
one day for diets of 1200, 1500, and 
1800 calories as well as gives sample 
meals for one day, a guide to servings 
of meat and meat substitutes, and a 
list of substitutions. The leaflet is 
priced at 3 cents per copy, $1.25 for 
50, and $2.00 for 100-lot orders. 
Write to Mrs. Thelma Pollen, Public 
Relations Director, The American 
Dietetic Association, 620 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


The National Health Council has 
published an 88-page Guides to 
Action on Chronic Illness. This 
publication grew out of the 1956 
National Health Forum, a conference 
which seeks to focus both public and 
professional attention on a_ health 
problem or development of nation- 
wide concern that requires some 
degree of concerted action. As the 
title tells you, this year’s conference 
was on the problem of chronic illness. 
The discussion sessions reported in 
“Guides” are on home care for the 
chronically ill, institutional care, the 
outreach of rehabilitation, meeting 
costs, the role of the health depart- 
ment, and how community action can 
be launched and carried through. The 
Council feels that “Guides” will be 
very helpful to the hospital board 
member; the civic, social welfare, or 
club leader; men and women in the 
health professions. It is an 84% x 11 
inch paper-bound book, available for 
$1 from the National Health Council, 
1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


| 
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FOR A SPECIAL OCCASION 


MADE WITH GOLDEN MAZOLA PURE CORN OIL 


Suggested For Class Demonstration 


Your future homemakers will be delighted with 
the party-cake look of this fine cake in addition 
to its tender, moist texture, delicate flavor. 


For the Chiffon type cake lesson 

Stress the need for accurate measurements 

to insure expert results. MAZOLA—a liquid 

shortening—is as easy to measure as water. 

Demonstrate the quick “well method” for 

RAZOLA eliminates’ the creami cake” Using 
eliminates the creaming o tion 

and long beating period. 

Stress the correct method of beating and 

white into another mixture—the 
and egg combination. 


Remember, too, that Mazola Chiffon Cake has 


excellent keeping qualities and can be baked, tin 


wrapped and frozen days ahead of a birthday or Parties” 
any special school event. 


“Pretty As A Picture Parties” will catch your 
students’ interest and help them learn the art of 
being a successful hostess. You will find this free 
booklet an excellent teaching aid for food planning 
and preparation and you will appreciate the wide 
variety of recipes for your convenience. 


2V% cups sifted cake flour 
cups suger 
3 teaspoons baking powder 
1 teaspoon salt 
Ye cup MAZOLA Oil 
6 egg yolks 
cup water 
1 teaspoon grated lemon rind 
2 teaspoons vaniila 
Ya teaspoon cream of tartar 
6 egg whites 


Mix and sift first four ingredi- 
ents. Make a well and add in 
order, MAZOLA, egg yolks, 
water, lemon rind and vanilla. 
Beat with spoon until smooth. 
Add cream of tartar to egg 
whites. Beat until egg whites 
form very stiff peaks. Gently 
fold first mixture into egg 
whites until well blended. 
Fold, do not stir. Turn batter 
into ungreased 10-inch tube 
pan. Bake in slow oven 
(325°F.) 70 to 75 minutes or 
until cake springs back when 
touched lightly with finger. 
Immediately invert pan over 
funnel or bottle to cool. Let 
stand until cold. To remove 
from pan loosen side of cake 
with spatula. Frost and deco- 
rate for the occasion, as desi 


Note: Cake may also be baked 


\ in 9 x 13-inch loaf pan in mod- 


erate oven (350°F.) 40 to 45 
minutes. 


Jane Ashley, Home Service Department J-12 


Corn Products Refining Company 
17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y. 


booklet for distribution to my girls. 


copies of “Pretty As A Picture 
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Fifteen-minute films which can 
be broken up into three separate five- 
minute sections, or shown as a whole, 
are particularly effective in nutritional 
studies. This fact was one of the 
findings in a survey addressed to hun- 
dreds of junior and senior high 
school teachers by Irene Cypher, 
chairman of the editorial board of 
the Institute of Visual Training and 
associate professor of education at 
New York University. A film of this 
type called “What We Eat We Are” 
has been made available on a free- 
loan basis by the home economics de- 
partment of the United Fruit Com- 
pany. The three 5-minute sections 
of this film are called The Symphony 
of Salads, Around the Clock with the 
Versatile Banana, and Desserts on 
Parade. A supplementary manual is 
geared for both instructor and pupils. 
Requests and inquiries should be ad- 
dressed to the Institute of Visual 
Training, 40 East 49th Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. 


Gerber Baby Foods has set up a 
scholarship for majors in dietetics at 
Iowa State College. This will be a 
memorial to a woman who made food 
her life-long interest, Lillian Storms 
Coover. The memorial fund was con- 
tributed by friends and associates at 
Gerber Baby Foods, the company 
with which Dr. Coover had been 
identified since its early days. The 
first $300 scholarship has been 
awarded to Constance Miller, a junior 
student who is preparing for a career 
in hospital dietetics. 


A color film called “Soft as a 
Cloud” has been issued by the Dow 
Chemical Company. This film tells 
what hard water means to us, what 
it is, and what can be done about it. 
It is 16 mm sound, runs 24 minutes, 
and is suitable for secondary schools 
and colleges and all adult groups. 
There is no charge except for trans- 
portation. Write to Modern Talking 
Picture Service, Inc., 45 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


Helen Taylor has been named 
director of the home economics de- 


OUR ADVERTISERS 
AND EXHIB 


partment of the Pet Milk Company. 
For the past seven years, Miss Taylor 
has been manager of the Woman's 
Club of Minneapolis. She has a BS 
degree in home economics from Stout 
Institute and a master’s in administra- 
tion from the University of Chicago. 


Are you planning a trip to New 
England this spring or summer? An 
exhibition, The Odd and the Ele- 
gant in Silver, has opened in the 
Gallery of the Towle Silversmiths 
in Newburyport, Massachusetts (35 
miles north of Boston) and will re- 
main on view through September. 
The silver, on loan from museums and 
private collections, was chosen for this 
exhibition because each piece repre- 
sents a special use and was made by 
the finest craftsmen of each era to 
suit an individual taste. The most 
ancient exhibit in the show is a coil 
of silver ribbon from the Royal Ceme- 
tery at Ur, lent by the University 
Museum, Philadelphia—the newest 
piece, made in 1954, is a sterling 
skewer with a removable ebony han- 


dle used for cooking and serving. 


The home service department of 
the West Bend Aluminum Co. of 
West Bend, Wisconsin, tells us that 
they now have the answers to those 
two questions which often crop up-- 
“How will I make that much coffee?” 
and “Who’s going to make the cof- 
fee?” The new West Bend 50-cup 
automatic percolator makes 30, 40, or 
50 cups of coffee and can be oper- 
ated by anyone. Simply measure cold 
water and coffee and plug in the 
percolator. It flashes “serve” when 
the coffee is ready. A low-heat ele- 
ment goes on after the perking stops 
so that the coffee is always at the 
right serving temperature. This new 


JOIN THE 


VAAN MARCH OF DIMES 


IN JANUARY 


percolator is a combination of highly 
polished aluminum and black molded 
plastic. It is 19 inches high. For 
further information write to Helen A. 
Dawson, Home Service Director, at 
the address given above. 


A full-length mirror and more 
storage space have been combined 
in a new product by Lyon Metal 
Products of Aurora, Illinois. The 
mirror is 14-inch plate glass, set in 
rubber, and the cabinet behind it has 
six storage shelves. Over-all dimen- 
sions are 6634 inches high, 2034 
inches wide, by 4 inches deep. Net 
weight is 45 pounds. The manufac- 
turer advises that this cabinet is being 
made available through dealers all 
over the United States. 


The department of home economics 
services of the Kellogg Company has 
announced the appointment of Wilma 
Jean Manning to its staff. Miss Man- 
ning will be primarily responsible for 
food photography and product infor- 
mation-and-use releases and will as- 
sist on field assignments. She gradu- 
ated from the University of Illinois 
in 1954 with a bachelor of science 
degree in home economics and is an 
active member of the American Home 
Economics Association. 


The Lemon Products Advisory 
Board suggests that frozen concen- 
trate for lemonade is a versatile and 
excellent beverage to use in group 
demonstrations. The Board says that 
there is a case size just right for 
demonstrating this concentrate to 
large or small groups. For recipes, 
write to Lemon Products Advisory 
Board, 111 West 7th Street, Los An- 
geles 14, California. 


Just to prove that we agree that 
turkey is now an all-season food—as 
the National Turkey Federation of 
Mount Morris, Illinois, states—we 
give you a few facts about turkey 
meat. In a very attractive 14-page 
booklet called “Turkey,” the Federa- 
tion tells us that the amount of 
roasted, ready-to-eat meat obtained 
from a live turkey is approximately 
45 per cent of the live weight of the 
mature broad-breasted turkey. The 
yield of evoked edible meat obtained 
increases .. the turkeys grow older. 
These facts and many others in the 
booklet are taken from a study made 
by M. L. Scott of the School of Nu- 
trition at Cornell University. 
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APPLICATION FOR HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS 
48th ANNUAL MEETING 
AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


June 25—-28. 1957 
MAIL EARLY MAIL EARLY 


All reservations must be received by June 8. 
(List of Available Hotels on Back of this Page) 


. Reservation requests must be sent to the Hotels Con- will be much better if your request calls for rooms 
vention Reservation Bureau—-AHEA, 911 Locust to be occupied by two or more persons. 
Street, Room 406, St. Louis 1, Missouri 
. Please make all changes and cancellations through , : : 
Hotels Convention Reservation Bureau -AHEA. S. Be sure to list definite arrival and departure date and 
time. 


4. Room assignments will be made in order received. 


. Single rooms are very limited. Your chances of 
securing accommodations at the hotel of your choice 6. Be sure to list all names of occupants of rooms. 


HOTELS CONVENTION RESERVATION BUREAU 


—AHEA Please check if you are attending a pre-convention 


911 Lecust Street, Room 406 session [_] 
St. Louis 1, Missouri Specify name of group 
(HEIB or EXTENSION) 


Please reserve hotel accommodations as follows: 


. Preferred Hotels: 
First Choice Fourth Choice 
Second Choice _ Fifth Choice 
Third Choice Sixth Choice 
. Please specify the number and types of rooms desired: 
Single room(s) with bath for person(s). Rate $ to $ per room. 
Twin bedroom(s) with bath for person(s). Rate $ to $ per room. 
Double bedroom(s) persons. Rate $ to $ per room. 
...Parlor bedroom suite person(s). Rate $ 


4. Date of Departure A.M. or P.M. 


. The Name of Each Hotel Guest Must Be Listed. Reservations cannot be made in any hotel unless two names 
are given for each double-bedded room or twin-bedded room. If this information is not given on your original 
application, the Hotels Convention Reservation Bureau must send you a card asking that you submit two names per 
room. This means unnecessary delay and lessens the possibility of assignment to the hotel of your choice. 


NAME STREET ADDRESS CITY STATE 


. BE SURE TO Signed: 
SIGN YOUR NAME eset 


(City and State) 
I am (please check) AHEA EXHIBITOR 


(OVER) 
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(Reservations will be held only until 6:00 p. m. unless the hotel is notified otherwise.) (If, after making reservations, Re aee | 
you find it impossible to attend please notify the Hotels Convention Reservation Bureaa—AHEA promptly.) be 
(Company) 
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z 
(LINDBERGH'S TROPHIES) 


easy walking distance of a large 
number of St. Louis’ best hotels. It 

can be conveniently reached by 
surface cars, bus lines and service 

cars,and there are ample parking 


DOUBLE BED 


FOR ONE PERSON 


Chase 
Claridge 
Coronado 
DeSoto 
Kingsway 
Lennox 
Mark Twain 
Mayfair 
Melbourne 
Park Plaza 


Sheraton-Jefferson 


Statler 


MAP OF ST. LOUIS SHOWING LOCATION OF THE COOPERATING HOTELS LISTED BELOW 


FOR TWO PERSONS— 
TWIN BEDS 


January 1957 


2-ROOM SUITES 
PARLOR & 1 BEDROOM 


Distance—Hotels to Auditorium 


Miles 


(Approx.) 


3% 


4.50- 8.00 6.50- 10.00 
Coronado 7.50- 12.00 9.50- 16.00 
*DeSoto 4.00- 6.50 6.00- 7.50 
6.50- 11.00 7.50- 11.00 
*Mark Twain ......... 5.50- 8.50 7.50- 10.00 
Mayfair ..... 6.50- 11.00 7.50- 13.00 
a 5.75- 7.00 7.75- 9.00 
10.00- 14.00 14.00- 16.00 
Sheraton-Jefferson ...... 7.35- 10.85 10.35- 13.85 


Sales tax 2% additional. 


rate in these four hotels are not likely to have air conditioning. 


$13.00-$16.00 
7.50- 12.00 
9.50- 16.00 
8.00- 10.00 
9.50- 12.00 
11.50- 13.00 
9.00- 11.00 
11.00- 12.00 
9.50- 12.00 
14.00- 18.00 
12.35- 16.85 
11.50- 15.00 


$23.00-$55.00 
16.00- 18.00 
17.00- 40.00 
12.50- 15.00 
12.50- 22.50 
20.00- 35.00 
15.50- 24.00 
17.50- 25.00 
15.00- 23.00 
24.00- 40.00 
25.00- 42.85 
28.00- 35.00 


* Hotels are fully air-conditioned except those marked with asterisk which are partially air-conditioned; rooms at or near minimum 
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Chex, 


‘Here’s a that’lh save time and 
add.appeal to your meal: Use bite-size = 
“Rice Chex and Wheat Chex insteadof 
“hs _ toast for creamed eggs, creamed chicken 
””” © and Welsh ratebits. And try 
“me Rice Chex instead of fried noodles 
for chow mein. Chex stay” 
crispy and crunchy the 


whole meal through. 
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sweeten it with SUCARYL... 


ve all Sugars calories* 
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SUT TFOLOWW 


and you cant taste the difference! 


Item for holiday cooks: You can save a lot of calories this season 

by sweetening dishes and drinks with non-caloric SucARYL. Example: 

Each serving of Cranberry Party Punch* above contains just 24 calories. 
Same, made with sugar, would total 40 calories. The cookies are 

sweetened with SucaRYL, too. In fact, you can use SUCARYL practically 
anywhere you would use sugar—and you simply can’t taste the difference! 


ror this, and many other recipes (including cookies above), get the Sucaryl Recipe booklet—free 
at your drug store. 


ABBOTT LABORATORIES + NORTH CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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